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| Inside the mind of the California teen killer 
| Confronting the classroom code of silence 


Why some kids snap—and others don't 











CO While the world may be getting smaller, its challenges clearly aren't. That’s why it’s 
reassuring to know some people have your best interests in mind. People who eat, sleep and 
breathe your business. So when you talk about your company’s Internet needs, they understand 


every word you say. Fujitsu is 
THE INTERNET CAN PUT YOU IN TOUCH 
WITH MILLIONS OF CUSTOMERS 
the world’s third largest IT AROUND THE GLOBE. 


THEN WHY DO YOU FEEL SO ALONE? 





services company—a $50 billion 
provider of IT and telecommunications products and services. With 60,000 IT support and 
service professionals and operations in over 100 countries, we're anything but distant. We get 
to know each of our global customers, on their own turf. All over the world. Isn't it nice to know 


that, wherever the Internet takes your business, there will be someone right by your side? 
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THE POSSIBILITIES ARE INFINITE 


www.fujitsu.com 
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Thi Linh Wernau 


Fidelity Investments 
Representative 


I've been working really hard lately. | have a 
number of investments in a couple of different 
places. IRAs. 401(k)s. Stocks...mutual funds...| feel 
like | need to organize and consolidate—you 
should see my mailbox at the end of the month. 


That's not an uncommon problem...|'m sure 
you know. 


Well, mostly, | want to know I’m doing the right 
thing...for me...| mean. 


Sure...it sounds like we need to sit down...take 
a look at your current investments...whatever 
you have. 

That's what | was counting on. 

Fidelity has some of the most comprehensive 
planning tools in the industry. I’m sure we 
can help you get a better picture of all your 
investments, from Fidelity and other places, 
and then set up a strong plan moving forward. 
You should know...|’m not terribly organized... 


That's okay. You will be when we're finished. 


Beautiful. This is exactly what | need. 


1-800-FIDELITY Fidelity.com 


Dramatization, may not be representative of actual individuals or the experience of actual customers. Investment returns may vary. 


Fidelity Brokerage Services, Member NYSE, 


SIPC. 112264 





Star’ 


On BOARD 


Do more than humanly possible: 
*Being a cartoon character not required. 





Okay, it’s a slight exaggeration. But you can do more with the new 2001 Chevy” Venture* Warner Bros. 
Edition. Its third-row seat folds flat for more room: It has stereo speakers for the 6.8-inch flip-down video 
monitor. Plus new wireless headphones that allow passengers to enjoy three different forms of entertainment 
at the same time. For safety, it has sensors that warn you of certain stationary objects behind you as you're 
backing up, the security benefits of OnStar! and a standard CHEVY VENTU 
integral child safety seat. It has a lot more to help you do more. : 

Then again, it’s a Chevy Venture. The most versatile minivan aie 


ever. To see how you can do more, just visit us at chevy.com WE'LL BE THERE 





*Not available at model year introduction. tOneyear OnStar Safety & Security service contract included as standard. Call 1-800-ONSTAR-7 for system limitations and details. OnStar 
is a registered trodemark of OnStar Corp. LOONEY TUNES, characters, names and all related indicio are trademarks of Warner Bros. © 2000. © 2000 GM Corp. Buckle up, Americal 
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TO OUR READERS 
NOTEBOOK 
MILESTONES 


THE PRESIDENCY: Who Should Carry the Work Load? 
George W. Bush relies heavily, maybe too heavily, on Dick Cheney 
Cardiac Moments: Health experts question 
whether the Vice President should 
maintain such a grueling pace 


THE TAX CUT: It Ain’t Over Yet 
In the Senate, skeptics in both parties are 
asking for limits on the Bush tax plan 


CAMPAIGN FINANCE: What Reform? 
Democrats may desert Senator John 
McCain's ambitious effort to clean up 
the process 





THE MELTING POT: A population drain prompts a controversial 
proposal to attract new immigrants to Iowa 


ATROCITIES: Serbian Killers Still Run Free 

Slobodan Milosevic may yet be arrested, but not Franko Simatovic 
or the Red Berets who still wage a bloody secret war in the Balkans 
Peacekeeping: Geography is a potent enemy 


AFGHANISTAN: The Taliban’s destruction of Buddha 


Charles Andrew Williams 
may have drawn the biggest 
headlines for last week's 
tragic shooting spree, but 
his pain and the agony he 
inflicted are part of a wider 
inexplicable pattern of 
alienation and retribution. 
High school may never be 
the same 


MARKETS: Yahoo’s Judgment Day 
What Internet model will revive profits? 
Investing: Forget tech, and put your dollars in doughnuts 


CRIME FIGHTERS: And Justice for All 

From artistry to insect biology and Dna testing, five exceptional 
professionals are among those pushing the boundaries of law 
enforcement in heartening ways. Also, America’s model prisons 


NATURE: The Crater of Death 

Two new books about a doomed 
expedition into an active volcano tell 
stories that couldn’t be more different 


MEDICINE: Parkinson’s Setback 

= AIDS in Africa: Under public pressure, big 
> drugmakers cut prices 

£ LIFESTYLE: Abusing Painkillers 

8 The celebrity drug of choice 





TELEVISION: That’s My Bush!—a sitcom about you-know-who 


PERSONAL TIME: Your Technology, Money, Family 
PEOPLE: Michael Jackson’s Generation O; Mr. T is back 
ESSAY: Lance Morrow on bad hearts—Cheney’s and his 
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HOLLYWOOD'S LATEST MEGAHIT 


's changing the world at the speed of light. Touching everything we 
But while the road ahead is twisting, it’s also clear 
Clear as a ribbon of the finest glass 
The global optical network is carrying the worlc ’s voice, video and data 


And at its core: Corning 
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Fresh from the Drawing Board 


HEN WE STARTED OUR 18-MONTH SERIES 

called Innovators last July, in which 

we're profiling 100 people with bold 

ideas, we felt a bit as if we were buying 

stock in them. Having called attention to 

these budding revolutionaries, we want- 
ed them to do well and have an impact. Now that we're 
at the halfway point in the series, we can say we're hap- 
pier than most investors these days. 

Where are they now? Rob Malda, founder of the 
news website Slashdot (profiled in September), has 
fostered hot newcomers like the pop-culture site 
Plastic.com by giving away valuable code for free. 
David Neeleman’s jetBlue airline (January) celebrated 
its first birthday last month, took delivery of its llth 
new Airbus 320 and prompted the Transportation De- 
partment to coin the term “jetBlue effect,” which oc- 
curs when the upstart enters a market and fares dra- 
matically drop. Richmond McCoy, whose real estate 
company UrbanAmerica (October) invests in impov- 
erished areas, landed a $75 million credit line from 
Citigroup. And the edgy Catalan chef Ferran Adria 
(November) got his own cooking show on Spanish TV. 

Being an 
Innovator is a 
high-wire act, 
however, and 
some of our 
rebels have had to make compromises—or worse. 
Joseph Park, founder of the defiantly free delivery ser- 
vice Kozmo (September), had to impose a fee of $1.99 
on small orders to make ends meet. And it wasn’t 
enough for Steve Stanford’s Icebox.com (September) 
to have the coolest cartoons on the Web. The site 
slammed shut last month after running out of cash. 

The Innovators series forges ahead this week with 
a chapter on crime fighters, who range from a police- 
sketch artist to a scientist who finds clues in the bellies 
of bugs. The section boasts a crisp new look created by 
our sister act of Marti and MaryAnne Golon. Marti, our 
art director for special projects, finds inspiration in the 
animated typography of movie-title sequences and 
websites. “Using different fonts, with varying weights 
and colors, I can make your eye bounce around the 
printed page.” Picture editor MaryAnne aims to match 
the style of the photography to the spirit of the subject: 
bold and graphic for portraying designers, ethereal for 
spiritual leaders. “When it’s done very well,” she says, 
“the process is invisible.” The Golons have lots of 
wizardry planned for our next nine installments, 
which will showcase such talents as athletes, musi- 
cians, thinkers and healers. For an even richer version 
of each chapter, check out time.com/Innovators 


Stytb~ Foy — 


Stephen Koepp, Deputy Managing Editor 
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Sibling 
revelry: 
MaryAnne, 
left, and 
Marti Golon 
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IF THE WORD PUNDIT 
brings to mind an 
image of a pipe- 
smoking, tweed- 
jacketed know-it-all 
who is fond of quot- 
ing Dean Acheson, 
then you will be delighted—and relieved— 
by the freshness of the reporters and opin- 
ion makers you will meet on Take 5, a new 
talk show on CNN that will include a rotat- 
ing cast of four TIME journalists. “We want- 
ed a show that had the vitality and perspec- 
tive of newer reporters,” says Lucy Spiegel, 
the show’s executive producer. “A lot of 
people came to our attention who were not 
covering their sixth or seventh presidential 
election, but their first or second.” 

The TIME journalists who will take 
turns as one of the show’s five panelists are 
staff writer Tamala Edwards, reporter 
Desa Philadelphia and White House corre- 
spondents Jay Carney and John Dickerson. 
“The show will bridge politics, current 
events and culture,” says Edwards, who 
describes her fellow panelists as “vibrant, 
smart, witty folks. Exactly the kind of peo- 
ple you'd love to have at your dinner par- 
ty.” Producer Spiegel shares that feeling 
but from an early riser’s point of view: 
“They're a great, diverse group of people 
who have a wide range of opinions, not 
only on politics and social issues but all the 
things you talk about when you're having a 
coffee in the morning.” 

Expect a lift, not condescension, says 
Carney: “We're all relatively young, but the 
show won't talk down to its audience.” 
Weekly co-hosts on the show will include 
Jake Tapper of salon.com, Michelle Cottle 
of the New Republic and Robert George of 
the New York Post, plus a special guest. 
Take 5 debuts at 8:30 p.m. E.T. this Satur- 
day, March 17, on CNN. 4 





FRESH VOICES: From left, journalists Carney, 
Edwards, Dickerson and Philadelphia 














THE CRUST IN YOUR EYES. THE DROOL IN 
THE CORNER OF YOUR MOUTH. THE MESSY HAIR. 


SLEEP IT’S A BEAUTIFUL THING. 
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LETTERS 





Merrill, Wis. 


The Incredible Shrinking Ex-President 
44Perhaps now we can all 

stop pretending that so-called 
private morality does not affect 
a person’s public behavior. 77 


BoB SMALLMAN 





THE PARDONS BILL CLINTON ISSUED THAT 
are being questioned look suspiciously 
as if they were influenced by money 
[NaTION, Feb. 26]. And while I may be 
disgusted with the pardons, I am not 
surprised. Until we clean up our system, 
why not put applicants for pardons in the 
same category as other favor seekers in 
government, the one that includes peo- 
ple who make big donations to become 
an ambassador? That way we would not 
be hypocrites. We would just be recog- 
nizing it is politics as usual. 

STEWART PERRY 

Wayzata, Minn. 


THE INCREDIBLE THING IS THAT WHILE 
the Republicans don’t have Bill Clinton to 
kick around anymore, that doesn’t stop 
them from doing it. Clinton may be re- 
membered as the President who was 
never once given a break. 

KEVIN DAWSON 

Sunland, Calif. 


WHY IS THERE NO DEMAND THAT PRESI- 
dents—and Governors—be denied the 
power to pardon, which is so obviously 
open to abuse? Clinton’s pardons may 
have been the worst, but they were 
hardly the first to be controversial. The 
power to pardon assumes that due 
process will fail and that Presidents and 
Governors will have the wisdom and 
good conscience to remedy its failures. 
The sad truth is that these officials are cut 
from the same cloth as the rest of us. 
Bos HILTON 
Iowa City 


ON BALANCE, I AM VERY SATISFIED WITH 
the judgment of former President Clin- 
ton in granting a pardon to fugitive bil- 
lionaire Mare Rich. This controversy 
demonstrates that the person who holds 
the office of President is one of the few 
people who aren't caught up in legal and 








political minutiae and thus can see the 
bigger picture. The postelection hassles 
show how much the conservatives need 
Clinton as a whipping boy. Without him, 
they will have to accept responsibility for 
governing now that they have the White 
House, the Supreme Court, the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. 
LEON F. Drozp Jr. 
San Francisco 


CLINTON SAID HE FELT OUR PAIN, BUT 
then he schmoozed with ultra-affluent 
Hollywood types, acquiesced to the 
whims of big donors, took things from 
the White House and retired to extrava- 
gant, upper-crust digs. Bill and Hillary 


Clinton are the American version of Fer- | 


dinand and Imelda Marcos. 
LINDA A. BIELINSKI 
Bartlett, Ill. 


IN THE INTEREST OF BIPARTISANSHIP, 
shouldn't you give the Republicans 
equal time? I don’t recall that you ana- 
lyzed each of President Bush's pardons 
in such detail. 
ANN C, EDMONDS 
Bloomington, Ind. 


IF THERE IS A PRESIDENCY THAT HAS 

shrunk, it’s that of George W. Bush, 

whose best ideas are overshadowed by 
the worst of his predecessor. 

JAMEs A. DITTES 

Westmoreland, Tenn. 


I AM NOT ANGRY AT BILL AND HILLARY. I 





have to admit that my feelings border on | 
ambivalence and apathy. What does it | 


matter now? Those who once used Clin- 
ton when he was President are now 
through with him, and they are eating 
him alive. While I have no sympathy for 
the Clintons, I don’t care to join the feast. 

Louis WISLOCKI 

Rockford, Mich. 





IF THE REPUBLICANS THINK THEY CAN 

win in 2002 and 2004 by hammering 

Clinton for the next four years, the Dem- 
ocrats have nothing to worry about. 

BART LANDER 

Hollister, Calif. 


>> Are we terminally addicted to Clinton 
coverage? Um, well ... “You complain 
that Clinton won't go away, but you 
won't let him, because he sells maga- 
zines,” an angry reader in Boston griped 
to us. “The media's obsession with Bill 
Clinton is like rubbernecking at a car ac- 
cident,” observed a woman from Simp- 
sonville, S.C. “Nice people aren’t sup- 
posed to do that.” A Las Vegas reader 
asked, “If you want Clinton to disappear, 
why don't you stop following him 
around?” And a New Yorker, who felt that 
TIME will never quit Clinton cold turkey, 
wrote, “I can only hope your next Clinton 
cover headline will take the incredible- 
shrinking theme to its logical conclusion: 
‘The Invisible Man.’” 


Bill’s Fans Strike Back 


CLINTON IS TRULY ONE OF OUR GREATEST 
Presidents [NATION, Feb. 26], despite his 
“sins.” I would bet that this entire “scan- 
dal” is a Republican conspiracy on the 
part of right-wing conservatives to un- 
dermine Hillary's run for the White 
House in a few years. 
LINDA HOLz 
Ramsey, Minn. 


CLINTON IS SEXIER, SMARTER AND MORE 
charismatic than any of TIME’s hacks. His 
name alone has the power to move your 
fish wrap off the newsstands. Years from 
now, this issue of your magazine will be 
forgotten; Clinton, however, will be re- 
membered as our much maligned and 
wildly popular 42nd President. 
STEPHEN LEMONS 
Burbank, Calif. 
Hey, wait a minute! This magazine is 
printed on high-quality 30-lb. coated 
paper. Fish wrap, my eye. 


Up Periscope 
IF A SOPHISTICATED, STATE-OF-THE- 
art U.S. submarine could not detect a 
190-ft. Japanese fishing boat before sur- 
facing [WoRLD, Feb. 26], how is the pro- 
posed U.S. missile-defense system going 
to work? The Greeneville flunked 
preschool; can our military handle the 
postgraduate world of Star Wars? 
VIRGINIA L, COPESTAKES 
Columbus, N.J. 
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. Retirement Planning: Feeling #3 oS 





% ied It’s nice to know that your IRA is invested wisely. 


O Invesco 





Charles Schwab 





DEATH-TAX DEBATE 





Bush wants to wipe out the estate tax, 
_ and who is lobbying to keep it but a 
bunch o' including the 


: 





‘oes (eneusbeter sek 
_Eoverment ean gt tke away 
what these people have worked for.” 


Rocking the Whole Family 


YOUR STORY ON THE CROSS-GENERATIONAL 
appeal of pop music hit home with me 
{MusIc, Feb. 26]. In 1968, at age 17, I saw 
the Doors in concert. In 1994 my 17- and 
21-year-old sons were playing my Doors 
tape all the time. Your illustration of the 
baby wearing Kiss-style makeup, hold- 
ing up a cigarette lighter (nice touch), 
looks just like my granddaughter. What 
goes around comes around. 


Dave CONWAY 

Oxford, Conn. 
Rock on, dude! But don’t let that baby 
light any fires. 


Arafat and History 


YOUR ARTICLE ON WHAT MAKES YASSER 
Arafat tick [WorLp, Feb. 26] captured 
the essence of what has made negotiating 
for peace in the Middle East so difficult: 
the immense pressure by Israel and the 








U.S. on the Palestinian Authority to agree 
to a settlement that defies the most basic 
aspirations of its people and leaves a fu- 
ture Palestinian state hobbled and im- 
possible to manage. Bravo on an excel- 
lent and responsible piece of reporting! 
MAZ JADALLAH 
New York City 


SCOTT MACLEOD’S ARTICLE WAS MARRED 
by the omission of key information about 
Arafat. MacLeod gave scant attention to 
Arafat’s career as a terrorist over a period 
that has spanned decades and continues 
to this day. Absent in this portrait was a 
long list of atrocities committed by Fatah 
and P.L.o. member groups under Arafat's 
guidance. MacLeod virtually ignored 
Arafat’s autocratic regime and the lack 
of democracy in the Palestinian areas. 
HENRY FRANK 
Camp Hill, Pa. 


FAR FROM BRINGING THE “PALESTINIANS 
a long way,’ Arafat has delayed the hopes 
and aspirations of the Palestinian Arabs 
through decades of terrorism. Had the 
Palestinian Arabs had a Gandhi to lead 
them instead of an Arafat, they would 
have had their state years ago. Arafat's 
war against Israel, including the mas- 
sacre of Israeli athletes at Munich in °72 
and the murder of 21 schoolchildren in 
Maalot in ’74, isolated the Palestinian 
cause and resulted in the Palestinians-as- 
terrorists stereotype. The latest round of 


TIME’S EXTENDED FAMILY 
gadgets, essential 


Daily reviews of the 


latest electronic 
advice and bargain hunters’ deal of the 





order, call toll free 1-888-838-5420 or 
go to our website time.com/bestcollege 
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terrorism Arafat has launched against Is- 
rael has devastated the Palestinian econ- 
omy. MacLeod ignored the context in 
which the Palestinian refugees were cre- 
ated in 1948. At that time, the U.N. parti- 
tion plan divided the land into a Jewish 
state and an Arab state. The Jews accept- 
ed, the Arabs did not, resulting in the dis- 
placement of some of the Palestinians. 
ADAM WIENER, INFORMATION OFFICER 
Consulate of Israel 
Houston 


Too Many Fast Eddies 


AS YOU NOTED IN THE BRIEF OBITUARY 
you published on pool shark “Fast Ed- 
die” Parker [ MILESTONES, Feb. 19], I dis- 
agree with Parker's claim that author 
Walter Tevis, my late husband, used 
Parker as the model for his character Fast 
Eddie Felson in his novel The Hustler 
(1959). More than a few pool sharks have 
claimed to have been the inspiration for 
Felson in the years since the book was 
published and the movie released. My 
husband invented his own characters. As 
Walter said, he gave the character of pool 
player Felson attributes fairly common 
to any pool player: “Some charm, some 
nerve and a vast supply of ignorance con- 
cerning matters unrelated to pool.” Oth- 
er than that, Fast Eddie Felson was a fig- 
ment of Walter’s imagination. 
ELEANORA TEVIS 
New York City 
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We also feed the parts you cant pet. 
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ImmunoHealth” promotes 
healthy development of 
vital organs and ceils. 





Scientifically advanced systems to target your 
pet's specific nutritional needs in every life stage 
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ODUCT The have-it-both-ways undie: a seamless back but with a 
supportive Lycra front to suck in excess tummy 


| IT STARTED Under today’s clingy garments, flimsy underwear 
doesn't cut it. Women need some support 


CALL Likely to become a lingerie-drawer staple 


underwear lies beneath those | sheaths. Donna Karan Intimates 
now offers a sexy but supportive 
thong ($22 at Bloomingdale’s), 
every other Hollywood siren and others come from Nancy 
these days? On Grammy night, Ganz, Maidenform and Victo- 
the members of Destiny's Child | ria’s Secret. Made of lightweight 
weren't wearing a thing under- microfibers, the thongs are a 
neath their tight Versace gowns, | far cry from your grandma's 
their publicist says. But for every | breath-stopping girdle. And 
other woman who has tried to though some women still find 
pour herself into one of those | the thongs a little risqué, they're 
unforgiving bias-cut getting used to them. Some 37 
dresses, the million thongs were 
inspired under- sold in the U.S. in 
garment of the 1999, giving the 
moment is the business a 20% 
control thong. It’s boost in revenues 

a pair of panties over those of 1998, 
that eliminates according to the mar- 
the lumps and keting information 
bumps of group NPD. Karyn 
underwear lines. Monget, lingerie editor 
You can wear it at Women’s Wear Daily, 
with clingy dresses predicts that come san- 
or sheer pants and dal season, as more 

still tighten your women opt for bare 
tummy—maybe legs, the control 
even zap an inch thong will take 
or two. over right 


Fe: WONDER WHAT KIND OF | under her famous body-hugging 


revealing dresses worn by 
Toni Braxton and seemingly 








i One early en- where 
2 thusiast was design- } control 
er Donna Karan, pantyhose 
= who was looking for ¥ left off. —By 
& something to wear _ > Charla Krupp 











UCT The wildly popular 1980s video-game console is 
making a comeback as a must-have retro device 


Once a staple of garage sales, it began 


turning up on nostalgic websites and online auctions 


It'll never be what it was in 1982, but could 


earn chic rebel status as the anti-PlayStation 


steroids. Frogger. Centipede. Long before PlayStation 
was a twinkle in Sony's eye, these primitive video 
games with their blips and beeps and crude graphics, 
halimark titles for the Atari 2600 game console, 
earned a sentimental spot in our hearts. And though the 
Atari 2600 more or less vanished 15 years ago, it’s 
re-surfacing among nostalgic video-game enthusiasts. 

In the past month, nearly 10,000 items relating to the 
Atari 2600 have shown up on eBay: joysticks, manuals and 
rare games, plus the systems themselves, which in good 
condition usually sell for $25 to $50. (Atari’s old opponent 
Colecovision, in contrast, had fewer than 1,000 listings.) 
On the swap site Switchouse, the number of people with a 
2600 to trade are outnumbered nearly 2 to 1 by those 


looking for one. 


Those who get their hands on the device are sharing the 
retro fun. At '80s-themed parties it’s common to see a 
2600 wired to the TV set and guests jumping at the chance 
to rediscover their first video-game experience. And they 
don’t seem to mind the primitive visuals. “You've got people 
shouting and screaming and having a great time,” says 
Blake Fisher, an editor at the video-game magazine Next 
Generation, “even though the graphics are just huge blocks 


on the screen.” 


EN THUS IAS M S What people are reading, watching and listening to 


















Director of Chocolat 


The Larry Sanders 
Show “It never went 
broad with its humor.” 











John Cassavetes’ 
Husbands “A master- 
piece of reality- 
based comedy.” 


























www.aftonbladet.se 
“Keeps me in touch 
with the news of 

Sweden.” 
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Feminist writer 


Joanna Lipper’s 


Inside Out 
“Documentary that 
movingly explores 
the imaginative inner 
lives of children.” 


Tanto Tempo by 
Bebel Gilberto “Bossa 
Nova in the guitarist 
Joao Gilberto's 
tradition but 
reinterpreted in his 
daughter's voice 

and style.” 
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—By Wilson Rothman 


Commerce Secretary 


( Maestro 
by Bob Woodward 
“It demonstrates 
Chairman 
Greenspan's 
foresight and financial 
acumen. He is indeed 
a gentle giant.” 


Thirteen Days 
“It brought back vivid 
memories of a very 
tense and important 
moment in our na- 
tion's history." 


LMo: 


















inside homeshoppingnetwork-com you'll now find 
a microsoft and intel e-commerce solution. 


because they knew that if they didn't get to market quickly, 
they didn't need to worry about getting there at all- 


Demand rises and falls in the retail world at Internet speed. 
So if your e-commerce site is open 24/7? you need a reliable and 
scalable platform. And you need it quick. That's why HSN-com 

chose to switch from the Sun Solaris platform to the Microsoft® 


Web solution platform and Intel®-based servers- The result? They Microsoft’ intel 


got to market in only six weeks- 





is available at www-microsoft.com/ecommerce. 





Detailed information on some of the thousands of other companies who have turned to Microsoft and Intel 
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Introducing the all-new Kia Optima. A midsize sedan with more features than you'd 
Lone HAUL) ever expect, including a 10 year/100,000 mile warranty. And starting at $15,299,” it's an 


extraordinary car at an extraordinary price. For more details, visit kia.com or ca 





| 1-800-333-4KIA. 
wren easic warranry Darn good cars. 











VERBATIM 


é4Andy was a typical 
adolescent boy. 77 


BILL CROAL, 

guidance counselor at the 
Maryland school attended by 
accused Santana High School 
shooter Andy Williams before 
moving to California 





441 don’t have anything to 
recover from. 77 
BILL CLINTON, 
to reporters who asked how he 
will rebound from criticism of 
his final days in office 


44You blew the election, and 
then you blow the storm. 77 

DAVID CHEROSNICK, 

to a reporter, on overhyped 

storm coverage that kept 

customers from his Litchfield, 

Conn., sporting-goods store 


é4Certainly it’s not the 
case that this primary 
school was trying to earn 
some money by renting out 
space to store materials 
for fireworks. 77 
ZHU RONGJI, 
China’s Prime Minister, 
denying charges that an 
explosion that killed 41 people 
at a rural school resulted from 
children assembling fireworks NO SWEAT George W. Bush sprinted through his first legislative test last week 
when the heart of his $1.6 trillion tax-cut plan easily passed in the House. He faces 
a much bigger hurdle, however, when the bill goes to the evenly split Senate 
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DON NICKLES JESSE JACKSON 
Spearheads overturn of Clinton's Questions over financial records 
workplace-safety regulations. mount. Keep hope alive, but get 
Hope he didn't strain his back a good lawyer all the same 


JUDY GARLAND KIM DAE JUNG 
Over the Rainbow named No. 1 Peace Prize doesn’t impress. 
song of century. Drag queens U.S. tells South Korean Prez it 


New York Times AP; New York Times (2) 




















everywhere rejoice won't help make nice with North » 
4 RONALD REAGAN JEFF BEZOS g 
5 Office building, then airport, SEC probes Amazon stock g 
2 : © nowaircraft carrier named for dump. Should've just sold T 
& \ ie Gipper. What's next—lllinois? the whole company on eBay - ¢ 
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A securities brokerage firm in Tokyo displays news of the market's decline 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 
Is There a Recession in 
Japan's Near Future? 


JAPAN’S FINANCE MINISTER, KIICHI 
MIYAZAWA, is regarded as the island of calm 
in the chaotic sea that passes for Japan’s 
government. A former Prime Minister, the 
octogenarian was persuaded to stay on and 
lend a shred of credibility to an unpopular 
administration when YOSHIRO MORI 
came to power last April. So Miyazawa’s 
unusually frank remarks last week about 
Japan’s economy carried a particularly 
powerful punch. The country’s 
finances, he said, “are near a state 
of collapse.” The yen quickly slid to 
20-month lows. Within days, Mori 
revealed to government insiders 
that he intends to step down. 
Miyazawa was talking 
specifically about Japan’s budget 
deficit, expected to reach $5.57 
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MIDOLE-AGED MEN BARE 


'| THEIR SOULS & THEIR SCARS 
IN AMOVINGS AMUSING 

DISCUSSION OF CORONARY 

ARTERY OBSTRUCTIONS 








Kiichi Miyazawa 


trillion at the end of March, nearly 130% 
of cpp, the highest proportion in the 
developed world. That's just the worst of 
many problems: stocks are trading at their 
lowest levels since the 1980s bubble 
economy popped; industrial production 
declined more than 11% in January; banks 
are sitting on mountains of bad debt; 
flaccid consumer spending has left the 
country in a deflationary spiral. 

The government has dithered over 
what to do, and Miyazawa’s ministry is 
feuding with the Bank of Japan. More bad 
news will come this week, with GpP 
figures expected to show a second 
= consecutive quarter of contraction, 
5 putting Japan officially in recession. 
= That's why Miyazawa’s remarks 
= were welcomed by some. “Finally, 
Zan admission that the situation is 
2 really severe,” said a government 
i economist. Now if only someone 
can figure out what to do 
about it. —By Tim Larimer/Tokyo 
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v 73, 000 Number of 
“ee eitenals’ in Britain destroyed 


because of an outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease 


1 million Estimated number of 
livestock dead in Mongolia’s worst 
winter in 50 years 





35.3 million People who identified 
themselves as Hispanic on the 2000 
census, a 57.6% increase from 1990 


34.7 million People who , 


identified themselves as black on the 
2000 census, a 16% increase from 1990 


ef/o\ $362, 500 Cash 


eI (BH Agh, paid by the Far for a 
house near the Vienna, 
Va, a., ae of Robert Hanssen that the 
agency bought to spy on him 


$37 5,000 Original asking price | 
t 
j= $200 million 


Insurance premium 

Russia is buying against 
the possibility that Mir will crash into 
something other than the Pacific Ocean 


1,500 Number of Mir fragments, 
some as big as a car, expected to fall to 
Earth 
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“DON'T BYPASS THIS SHOW” 


AMERICAN HEART ASSOCIATION 
“HEART STOPPING” 


— DR. CHRISTIAAN BARNARD 


“IT'LL LEAVE YOU TINGLY” 


~ JOHNS HOPKINS 


“IT'S THE BIG ONE!” 


-FRED SANFORD 
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Now Caltrate’ may — 
be good for more than 
just your bones. 


A recent study reports 
that Caltrate’ helped 


reduce the risk of 
recurrence of colon 
~ polyps, a risk factor 





The same Caltrate that has been proven to help prevent CLINICALLY 
osteoporosis may help keep your colon healthy, too. 
According to a major clinical study, two Caltrate tablets a day 
helped some patients maintain a healthy colon by reducing 


j } ® 
the risk of recurrence of colon polyps, a risk factor for altrate 
colon cancer." Although the association between calcium a 





TESTED 


ingestion and the reduced risk (19%) of recurrence of colon 
polyps is preliminary and subject to ongoing research, the 


CALCIUM 
current state of research supports a link. CRELLRY GL EAAENT 


Information You Should Know: _. 

This study was published in the New England Journal of Medicine (Baron JA et we 
al.1999;340:101-107). Caltrate was the brand of calcium used in the study — | << 
two tablets daily (1200 mg calcium). Caltrate should supplement a healthy diet. ® 
An effect was seen as early as 9 months and the study continued for 4 years. 
Even if you are taking calcium supplements, it is important to see your doctor Nature's Most 
on a regular basis for follow-up care including routine colon health screenings, Concentrated Form 
especially if you have had colon polyps. of Calciume 










“These statements have not been evaluated by the Food and Drug Administration 
This product is not intended to diagnose, treat, cure, or prevent any disease 


© Whitehall-Robins Healthcare 2001 
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Not for a Joyride 
T MAY LOOK LIKE A HIGH-END SUV, BUT YOU 
fics want to cut it off at a stop sign. Last 
week the U.S. Army unveiled a “James Bond- 
like concept vehicle,” a modified Ford F-350 pick- 
up with cutting-edge gizmos. The SmarTruck is 
just a prototype, but here’s a preview of the tricks 
this “agile” and “lethal” rig may one day pull off: 


“ 
| 


~ 


. 


AND NIGHT VISION The night-vi 
camera rotates 360", and the 

laser-launching station respon 
a joystick inside the cab 


PEPPER-SPRAY DISPENSERS 


From either side of the truck, handy blasters 
propel burning pepper spray up to 12 ft. 


BULLETPROOF GLASS AND ARMOR . 
Tinted glass and all-over lightweight 
Keviar armor can withstand 
shots from a .44 magnum 


} s . by spewing oil slicks, clouds of 
pare J . obfuscating smoke and a carpet of 
UGHTS Pe designed to hit the ground pointing 
superbright light 






front and rear can blind 


enemies looking directly at r. FINGERPRINT ID Three 
or pursuing the vehicle J touch-screen panels, 
HIGH-VOLTAGE DOOR HANDLES pcabhaigad ey 


» center, remotely co 


The ultimate car alarm system: all exterior counter- 


four electrified door handles 
maintain enough charge to 
temporarily stun intruders, thieves 
and various other unwanteds 


-HABERDASHERY 
Q™ 4 


fingerprint verificati 


MUSLIM CHIC Heading 
to Afghanistan and 
hoping to blend in with 
the locals? Better lose 
the T shirt from Springsteen's 
Born in the USA tour or the one 
emblazoned with a Yankees 
logo. Instead, pick up a paean 
to local legend Osama bin 
Laden. Though he is 
considered a terrorist and 
all-round pariah in these 
parts, at home his name 
moves merchandise. 
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RETRACTABLE WEAPON STATION 


SMOKE SCRE 
TACK DISPENSER, OIL 
SLICKS Various pipes in the 
rear of the truck ward off attackers 


PANEL MATES WITH 


measures and can be 
accessed only through 


1999 Jerry Falwell 
is mocked after his magazine 
warns that Teletubby Tinky 
Winky is a “gay role model” 


Duke and Stanford Have 
Enough Fans Already 


HEN PLAY OPENS IN THIS WEEK’S 
NCAA men’s basketball tournament, 
chances are at least one of these 


Cinderellas will upset a school you’ve 
actually heard of. A guide to the 
underdoggiest of underdogs: 
INDIANA STATE SYCAMORES 


Terre Haute, Ind. 

Record: 21-1] 

Sample Fight Song Lyric: 

“March on, march on/ You 

fighting Sycamores, Sycamores” 

Reason to Root for Them: Once known as 

the “Fighting Teachers” 

SOUTHERN UTAH THUNDERBIRDS 

Cedar City, Utah 

Record: 24-5 

Sample Fight Song Lyric: “Go go go/ Fight 

fight fight/ Win T-birds” 

Reason to Root for Them: Awarded Mid- 
| Continent Conference Sportsmanship prize 
WESTERN KENTUCKY HILLTOPPERS 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Record: 24-6 
Sample Fight Song Lyric: 
“We've got the team/ 
We've got the steam” 
Reason to Root for Them: 
They believe an intangible force, “Western 
Spirit,” flows through all alumni 
GONZAGA BULLDOGS re 
Spokane, Wash. Wies 
Record: 24-6 
Sample Fight Song 
Lyric: “Onward, we 
cry!/ Conquer or die!” 
Reason to Root for Them: 
They're actually good 
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CH 2001 Actress Pui Fan 
Lee, who plays Teletubby Po, 
stars in a graphic BBC series 

as a sex-crazed lesbian 
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WAIVED. TROY AIKMAN, 34, three-time 
Super Bowl-winning quarterback who 
has suffered 10 career concussions but no 
dent in his desire to play; by the Cowboys; 
in Dallas. If Aikman had been re-signed, 
his contract would have garnered him a $7 


million bonus and an extension through | 


2007, a cost owner Jerry Jones felt out- 
weighed the player's waning power. 


NULLIFIED. The 
adoption by a Brit- 
ish couple of eight- 
month-old twins 
KIMBERLY and BE- 

LINDA, who had 
| been offered via 
the Internet; by an 
Arkansas judge cit- 
ing fraudulent cir- 
cumstances. A Cal- 
ifornia couple who were promised 
adoptive rights by the twins’ biological 
mother pulled out of the custody battle af- 
ter the husband was charged with molest- 
ing two baby sitters; meanwhile, 
the estranged natural parents are 
each claiming the twins. The in- 
fants remain in foster care. 





INDICTED. Former George W. Bush ad- 
campaign worker JUANITA YVETTE 
LOZANO; for mail fraud, lying to the FBI 
and perjury; in Austin, Texas. Lozano is 
accused of copying documents and a 
videotape of Governor Bush rehearsing 
for presidential debates—and secretly 
sending the materials to the Gore camp. 


DIED. FRANKIE CARLE, 97, durable, 
melodic Big Band leader, composer and 
pianist (a.k.a. “the Golden Touch”) of the 
"40s and ’50s, best known for Sunrise Ser- 
enade, which he co-wrote and became his 
theme; in Mesa, Ariz. Carle wrote such 
vintage standards as Falling Leaves and 
Roses in the Rain. 


YDIED. HAROLD €E. STASSEN, 93, 
youngest Governor of Minnesota and 
eternally optimistic politician who made 





















nine fruitless attempts to win the G.o.P. 
presidential nomination; in Blooming- 
ton, Minn. A political wunderkind, 
Stassen became county attorney at 23 
and Governor at 31. Between stabs at the 
presidency (from 1948 to 1992), he con- 
tinued a successful international-law 
practice, appointed the first black officer 
to the National Guard, helped charter 
the U.N. and served as president of the 
University of Pennsylvania and as a 
trusted aide to President Eisenhower. 


DIED. JAMES A. RHODES, 
91, Ohio’s longest-serving 
Governor, who in May 
1970 dispatched the Na- 
tional Guard to Kent State 
University to quell anti- 
Vietnam protests; in Columbus, Ohio. In 
Rhodes’ 16-year tenure, Ohio’s economy 
and public university system flourished, 
but history will always note the fateful 
May afternoon when soldiers killed 
four students and injured nine. 


DIED. DAME NINETTE DE VALOIS, 
102, formidable teacher, 
choreographer and founder of Brit- 
ain’s Royal Ballet; in London. De Valois 
was a classical ballerina by training, but as 
a director she often mounted wildly ex- 
perimental productions, sending dancers 
to perform barefoot. A writer and an art 
lover, she sometimes brought drawings 
to life on her stage: Bar aux Folies- 
Bergére (1934), for instance, was inspired 
by a Manet painting of a Parisian lounge. 
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1. After Dick 
Cheney's angio- 
plasty, George W. 
Bush said, 

a) “I'm in charge 
here” 

b) “The smart 


c) “I don't think he 
needs to cut back 
on work” 
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outfielderBenny addedtothe 
Agbayani: Russian national 
a) could use a anthem? 

bigger cup a) “You're unique in 
b) is at spring the world” 
training in Florida b) “And this bird 
c) didn't keep his cannot change” 
eye on the ball c) “I'm Viad Putin, 
d) has beentraded yes, I'm the real 
to the Miami Putin” 

Castrati d) “R-E-S-P-E-C-T” 


4. Bob Dole has 5. Items found in 
accepted ajobas: accused FBI spy 
a) Al Gore's Robert Hanssen's 
humiliation buddy _car include: 

b) “Sefior Surly,” a) nude snapshots 
George W. Bush's _ of Kim Philby 

new budget adviser b) old issues of Spy 
c) the third andfinal cc) pics of Catherine 
husband on Bette Zeta-Jones 
Graham's Senate 2-G ‘p-p ‘e-E 
campaign chair ‘q-Z ‘O-T :SuaMSNV 
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“IT'S ONLY ME,’ 


said the boy with the gun, as he surrendered to sheriffs in the boys’ bathroom. If 
only that were true. In the 48 hours after Charles Andrew Williams shot up his 
high school in Santee, Calif., 16 more kids in California were arrested or detained 
for making threats or taking guns to school. An 11-year-old in Higley, Ariz., threat- 
ened to kill the girl he liked and the boy who had kissed her. He told police that 
he got the idea from news reports and was only kidding. Another 11-year-old, in 
Phoenix was arrested after threatening to shoot a teacher's tape player and then 
the teacher. He apparently did not like the teacher's “obnoxious music.” Elizabeth 
Bush, the eighth-grader in Williamsport, Pa., who dreamed of becoming either 
a human-rights activist or a nun, shot the head cheerleader in the cafeteria. “No 
one thought I would go through with this,” she yelled as she fired her .22. 

It’s not only Andy Williams. 

A reasonable person who read the papers or watched the news last week might 
conclude that murderous violence could happen anywhere, at any time, in any 
school in America. The one thing that nearly every school shooting has in common 
is the chorus of parents declaring that “I never thought it could happen here.” That's 
not because they know the statistics—that youth violence is dropping, that schools 
are getting safer, that fewer than 1% of teen gun-related deaths occur in schools 
it’s because many of us float our children off to school in a bubble, grateful to live 
in a wholesome town—“We are America,” Santee Mayor Randy Voepel declared 
and unwilling to admit that the danger could follow us no matter where we go. 

Don't look for a pattern; by the time you find it, you will find a counterargu- 
ment wrapped around it. Is it the absence of parents, the presence of guns, the 
cruelty of the culture, the culture of cruelty? School shootings are like plane 
crashes, rare but riveting for the primitive fears they evoke. Dylan Klebold and 
Eric Harris, the executioners of Columbine, gave that fear a face: cold-blooded, 
calculating, seeking immortality, dancing with the devil. They gave our kids the 
awful shorthand: You're not going to do a Columbine? Williams’ friends asked. 
They even frisked him that morning before school. 

In a spasm of fear and frustration, the adults fire back at a moving target. Last 
week politicians went after the tormentors: in Washington State the senate passed 
a law requiring school officials to investigate—and notify parents about—incidents 
of bullying on their campuses. Police went after negligent parents: in Indianapo- 
lis, Calvin and Shawnee Sistrunk were charged with felony neglect after their six- 
year-old daughter arrived at kindergarten with a loaded handgun. She wanted to 
show it to her friends. The culture cracked down on itself: on Friday night KGTv, 
an ABC affiliate in San Diego, televised the memorial service for Williams’ victims; 
then, for roughly 35 minutes, it dropped its regular programming and showed only 
a text message urging parents to turn off the TV and spend time talking to their kids. 

Those are the conversations that matter most. Given the agony that Williams 
inflicted on his victims, it is awkward even to discuss the agony he was in. Some 
friends came to his defense, talked about how badly he had been treated, how 
the bullies stole his skateboard, stole even the shoes off his feet. Was there, this 
time, a measure of pity for a lost boy, who seemed to have had nowhere to go, 
who wore a silver necklace with the word MOUSE on it, who called at least three 
of his friends’ mothers Mom, who in the end seemed to want nothing more than 
to be taken seriously and to be taken, at last, into somebody’s custody? 

One night recently police came upon Williams in the park with several huge 
bottles of beer. “They just told me to go home,” he told friends later. His buddies 
heard him Saturday night, when he got drunk at a bonfire, talk about taking a gun 
to school and shooting the place up. “I'll show you one day,” he said. When it was 
over, when the police came to take him away, wrapping him in that oversize white 
jumpsuit, no one heard him say anything about being sorry. And no one heard 
him ask for anyone, not even his mom or dad. 
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SOCIETY 


ANDY WILLIAMS HERE. UNHAPPY KID. TIRED OF BEING PICKED 
ON. READY TO BLOW. WANT TO KILL SOME PEOPLE. CAN 
ANYBODY HEAR ME? HOW DID THINGS GET SO BAD? 


By TERRY MCCARTHY SANTEE 


FTER ANDY WILLIAMS, 15, WAS 


arrested for opening fire on | 


his classmates in Santee, 

Calif., last week, his mother 

Linda Williams wept before 

a TV crew and said, “He’s 

lost. His future’s gone.” No 

grownup in his life seems to 
have been looking out for that future 
before the shooting. Charles Andrew 
Williams had been a lost boy for some 
time—hopelessly adrift in a dysfunction- 
al, anonymous suburban landscape, crav- 
ing acceptance but too often meeting re- 
jection instead. 

His schoolmates bullied him. His 
mother rarely saw him. His father ne- 
glected him. Even his friends taunted 
him—and may well have goaded him 
into his shooting rampage. A Williams 
associate told TiME that more than two 
months before the attack, one of the 
boy’s closest friends boasted that Wil- 
liams had taken one of his father’s guns 
and hidden it in bushes behind a park 
they frequented. The weekend before, 
when Williams began saying that he was 
going to “pull a Columbine” on Santana 
High, two of his friends called him a 
“pussy” and dared him to do it. 

Others were sufficiently concerned 
to pat down his clothing in search of a gun 
on Monday morning before he entered 
the school. But nobody said anything to 
the school authorities. At 9:20 a.m. on 
Monday, Williams took out a .22 re- 


volver—secreted either in his trousers or 
in his yellow backpack—in the boys’ bath- 
room of the school and started firing, first 
into the room and then into an adjacent 
courtyard. Many students _ initially 
thought it was fireworks and moved to- 
ward the popping sounds until they saw 
others falling wounded to the ground. 
San Diego County sheriffs deputies, 
who responded rapidly to the first emer- 


THE DEAD: Gordon, left, dreamed of joining 
the Navy, Zuckor of becoming a stunt man 


gency calls, cornered Williams in the 
bathroom. He handed over his weapon, 
which had been reloaded and was cocked 
to fire again. Six minutes of shooting and 
30 rounds left Bryan Zuckor, 14, and 
Randy Gordon, 17, fatally wounded and 
13 others hit. It was the worst school 
shooting in the U.S. since the Columbine 
massacre two years ago. 

As the town of Santee buried the two 
dead children last weekend, parents, 
teachers and counselors were struggling 
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to understand what had turned the baby- 
faced Williams into a stoned, smirking 
gunman who had changed their life for- 
ever. Doctors said all 13 wounded vic- 
tims were set to make full recoveries. But 
slowly Santee started to learn things 
about itself that it didn’t like to hear 
that despite street names such as Peace- 
ful Court and Carefree Drive, it was far 
from the idyllic, pacific suburb that 
many of the adults in Santee imagined. 
“There’s a lot of hate around here,” says 
Gentry Robler, 16, a sophomore at San- 
tana High. He reels off the high school 
cliques: the gothics, the freaks, the dorks, 
the jocks, the Mexican gangsters, the 
white supremacists. “This is a school that 
was waiting for something like this to = 
happen.” But who would have guessed 2 
that it would be the skinny, jug-eared, é 
timid freshman wearing a silver necklace ; 
with the name MOUSE on it who would 
make this happen? iS 
Williams came to California less than } 
two years ago from a town in rural Mary- 
land. After a spell in the town of Twenty- 2 
nine Palms, his dad got a job as a lab tech- < 
nician for the Naval Medical Center in San : 
Diego, and the two moved to Santee (pop. 
58,000). Williams was instantly picked on 
by the bigger, more streetwise kids there. ¢ 
Laura Kennamer, a friend of Andy's, saw 
kids burning their lighters and then press- ¢ 
ing the hot metal against his neck. “They'd 
walk up to him and sock him in the face for 2 
no reason,” she says. “He wouldn't do any- 
thing about it.” Jennifer Chandler, a fresh- 2 
man, saw the same pattern of torment: 








HOME VIDEO: 

Last year Williams 
groused about 
school in a video he 
shot of himself 
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“Kids were mean to him. He'd slack it off. 
Like he kept it all inside.” 

Things weren't great at home either. 
Williams’ parents had divorced when he 


* was 5, and he rarely saw his mother after 


that. Several friends said he would auto- 
matically call their mothers Mom. Wil- 
liams lived with his father Charles Jeffrey 
in a dank stucco apartment house about 
one mile from the high school. Adrianna 
Aceven, a fellow freshman and one of the 
few friends whom Williams invited back to 
his apartment, said the father was distant, 
disappearing to work on his computer 
when the kids walked in. On weekends the 
senior Williams is said to have stretched 
out on the floor, sipping beer and watching 
the sports channels, “I never saw Andy go 
anywhere with his dad,” says Shaun Turk, 
15. “Andy would call him and say it’s rain- 
ing and beg him to give him a ride home. 
But you could hear his dad yelling into the 
phone, ‘Get your ass home!’” 

So Williams sought out another place 
to belong. He ended up with a band of 
dope-smoking skateboarders who hang 
around Woodglen Vista Park, a short walk 
from the school. “When I first met Andy he 
was, like, a good Christian boy from Mary- 
land,” says Aceven. “But he started hanging 
with a different crowd, getting into trou- 
ble, ditching school, acting different.” 
Aceven called Andy's new friends the 
Grommits, a term that eludes meaning even 
for her. The kids would sit at the tables be- 
hind the park toilets, smoking marijuana 
and drinking tequila they would shoplift 
from the Albertson’s supermarket opposite 
the school. One of the tables has a graffito 
of a marijuana leaf. 


Williams, in light-colored sweatshirt, with friends from his previous school in Maryland two years ago. He often said 
he wanted to move back there. After the shooting, his old crowd was especially stunned 


Williams fell into a troubled teenage 
world, where Columbine has become a 
legend, where getting stoned on super- 
strong weed like “bubblegum chronic” is 
for some a daily deed and where ditching 
school to rub shoulders with the Aryan 
Brothers gang in the skate park is an unex- 
ceptional life choice. The scene at the pub- 
lic housing complex next to the park, an- 
other hangout, is dissolute. Single parents 
fill ashtrays the size of dinner plates with 
cigarette butts, indifferent or oblivious to a 
preteen daughter sharing with a reporter 
her tales of hallucinogen abuse or a 15- 
year-old son boasting of his near-death ex- 
perience from alcohol poisoning. At night 

| drug-crazed kids run rampant around the 
buildings, screaming and banging on win- 
dows like demented Valkyries. The city ran 
out of money before Christmas to pay for 
security guards for the apartment blocks, 
and the cops are so weary of the complex 
that residents claim that sometimes they 
don’t even respond to emergency calls. 

It was there that Williams met and be- 
friended Josh Stevens, who lives there 
with his mother Karen and her boyfriend 
Chris Reynolds, 29. Williams and Stevens 
soon became inseparable, with Stevens 
always in the lead. “Andy was a follower,” 
says Dawn Hemming, 32, a hairdresser 
who is the aunt of one of Williams’ close 
friends. “Josh could manipulate Andy be- 
cause Andy wanted to be In.” 

And he was In with that crowd, to 
some extent. Andy dated girls and had a 
week-long relationship with Ashlee All- 
sopp, 12, who scrawled | LOVE ANDY on 
her sneakers. She came to the park to see 

| him. “We would just sit there and smoke 
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weed. Bong loads, pipes, joints, you name 
it—he smoked it.” 

Williams continued to be picked on, 
sometimes even by his newfound friends. 
“I made fun of him—I regret it now,” says 
John Fields, who said he left Santana 
High earlier in the school year for frequent 
truancy and is part of the skate-park 
group. As recently as the Thursday before 
the killings, Kathleen Seek, 15, a former 
girlfriend of Williams’ back in Maryland, 
received an instant message from him 
saying he didn’t want to go to school that 
day for fear of being bullied. But few of 
Williams’ friends ever really understood 
what was going on inside the youngster’s 
tormented mind. “Andy didn’t speak 
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about his problems. He kept them all in. 
Maybe a fuse finally blew,” says Analisha 
Welbaum, a 14-year-old freshman. 
Stevens, however, thinks he knows 
what finally unleashed Andy. “He was 
- pushed to the edge,” he says. “Listen to In 
= the End, track eight on Linkin Park’s CD. 
> That was the song that inspired Andy.” The 
metal hip-hop hybrid screams alienated 
angst: “In spite of the way you were mock- 
. ing me/ Acting like I was part of your prop- 
= erty/ Remembering all the times you fought 
* with me/ I’m surprised it got so far ...” 
Williams apparently wanted the taunt- 
ing to go no further. He told Stevens of his 
plan to take one of his father’s guns from 
a locked cabinet inside the apartment. 


A sheriff's deputy 
guards Williams’ 
apartment; his 
mother at the door 
of her home in 
South Carolina; 
Chris Reynolds, who 
says he regrets not 
taking Williams’ 
threats seriously 





“Andy took the key off the chain when his 
dad was sleeping,” says Stevens. It’s un- 
clear whether Williams’ father noticed the 
theft of the gun—a rare, German-made 
Arminius .22-cal. long-barrel revolver 
with an eight-shot capacity. But after the 
shooting, police retrieved seven other 
guns from the cabinet, which they said 
was properly locked. 

For young Williams, it seems, talking 
about the plot to his friends was a big part 
of carrying it out. People at least took no- 
tice of him. Three weeks ago, Hemming 
heard that Williams and Stevens were 
planning to shoot up the school. “Two days 
later,” she says, “I confronted Josh. I said 
what the hell are you and Andy planning? 
I said this is serious shit. He said they were 
just kidding. I said, ‘You have to tell some- 
one.’ He said, ‘I’m going to tell my moth- 
er’s boyfriend [Reynolds], and he is going 
to have a talk with Andy.’” Hemming, who 
called the police after the shooting to tell 
this story, says she now regrets leaving the 
matter in the hands of Chris Reynolds. “I 
thought, well, he’s a role model; he’s a 
male.” Thinking back on it now, she real- 
izes, “Chris was a buddy.” 

Reynolds is not a popular figure 
among the adults at the apartment com- 
plex. In an environment where many of 
the teens desperately need a father figure, 
Reynolds instead plays the role of older 
brother, horsing around with the credu- 
lous younger boys. He took Williams and 
Stevens paintball shooting—friends said 
they called themselves the Terror Squad 
and went downtown in San Diego to aim 
at drunks, though Reynolds said they only 
looked for paper targets. Still, he con- 
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A casualty of Williams’ explosion; the shooter in court last week. In his new home in California, the diminutive Williams 
was bullied and taunted in school. His revenge came in a burst of bullets that killed two schoolmates 


cedes, “Sure, sometimes I don’t always 
give them the best advice.” 





On the Saturday before the shootings, * 
Williams, Stevens and some other friends 2 
were hanging out at Stevens’ apartment. ° 


Williams had been silent earlier in the 


evening, as the boys sat around a small & 
bonfire in another friend’s driveway. “He = 


was in his own little world, staring off into 
space,” says Stevens. Later, though, he 
opened up about his Columbine plan. 
Reynolds later caught wind of the conver- 
sation: “They were in the living room all 
Saturday night. I heard he was going to go 


to school and start shooting people. I had 3 


the smallest little details. I asked him if it 
was true, and he said no, he was just jok- 
ing around.” 

Stevens and Williams had also dis- 
cussed stealing one of their parents’ cars 
and driving down to the border to find a 
new life in Mexico. Others started goading 
Williams. “They talked him into it,” says 
Stevens. “Two people said, ‘Oh, yeah, just 
like you’re running away to Mexico. 
You're a pussy. You won't do it.’ But they 
were trying to get him to.” 

On Monday Williams 
smoked a joint with some friends at an 
apartment complex on Carefree Drive. 
Then he hung out with Shaun Turk, John 
Fields and Mike Wolfe outside “the 
Jack”—the Jack in the Box fast-food 
restaurant across from the school. The 
only unusual thing was that Williams told 
them, “I got to leave when it is 9:06.” 
Says Turk: “We usually never leave the 
Jack until 9:15.” Analisha Welbaum saw 
Williams there on her way to class and 
said he was “really calm; he wasn’t shak- 


morning, 


STANDING UP FOR AND 


ing; he wasn’t stuttering.” Minutes later, 
she was walking across the school court- 
yard when she heard gunshots. “I looked 
down the hallway and saw him—he was 
about 100 feet away—and he turned and 
looked me in the eye. Then he turned 
around and shot some others.” 

Last week police were saying little 
about their investigation into what 
Williams’ friends and associates knew or 
did not know in advance about the shoot- 
ing. They have questioned many who 
knew Williams, including Stevens and 
Reynolds. Reynolds says, “It’s being re- 
ported I am the one to blame for this. I 





can blame myself. But other people 
knew way before I did.” Kristin Anton, 
the chief deputy district attorney in 
charge of the case, said two days after the 
shooting there were no plans to charge 
anyone else in the affair. But late last 
week, Reynolds and Stevens each hired 
criminal-defense lawyers. Stevens’ attor- 
ney denies that his client was involved in 
the shootings. 

In the blood-splattered bathroom at 
the school, Williams, to indicate there 
were no other shooters, told police, “It’s 
only me.” And so it was when he ap- 
peared for his first court hearing two 





LIAMSPORT 


The day after the shooting, friends of Williams posted a sign in his support across from the 
school. After a confrontation at the site, outraged students tore the placard down 


days after the killings. None of his fami- 
ly members was present. His mother was 
avoiding the public eye. His father told 
lawyers he was too distraught and did 
not want to face the media. He also said 
his “financial situation was very tight” 
and that he was unable to pay for a 
lawyer to represent his son. So Andy was 
alone in court, puffy-faced and solemn, 
represented by a public defender, saying 
nothing as the prosecutor read out 
charges that could result in 500 years of 

| prison time. —With reporting by 

| Polly Forster/Brunswick, Jeffrey Ressner and 
Margot Roosevelt/Santee 


Girlhoods Interrupted 


lizabeth Catherine Bush was 
no Charles Andrew Williams. 
She didn't shoplift booze or 
boast of pulling a Columbine. 
Bush was a quiet eighth-grader who 
attended Bishop Neumann High 
School in Williamsport, Pa., a cozy 
Roman Catholic school that holds 
spaghetti suppers and sock hops. A 
stickler for safety, Bush lectured 
the school bus driver for speeding 
through railroad crossings. She 
tacked posters of Mother Teresa 
and Martin Luther King Jr. to her 
bedroom walls and affixed pictures 
of the Columbine victims to the 
bulletin board over her desk. Her 
parents say she wanted to be a 
human-rights activist—or a nun. 
Yet just minutes after 
emerging from a Lenten Mass 
Wednesday moming honoring the 
San Diego school-shooting victims, 
Bush walked into the cafeteria 
armed with a .22-cal. pistol, one of 
the 12 guns her father owned, and 
shot classmate Kimberly Marchese 
in the shoulder. Bush then placed 
the gun barrel against her own 
temple and announced that she 
wanted to kill herself. School staff 
and another student talked Bush 
out of pulling the trigger, and Mar- 
chese spent just one evening in the 
hospital. But if the outcome was far 


less bloody than what had taken 
place two days earlier at Santana 
High School, the case is equally dis- 
tressing for another reason: Bush, 
the first female school shooter in 
nearly three decades, belies much 
of the profile we have come to as- 
sociate with—and use to help 
intercept—the potential kid killers 
among us. 

Those who know Bush paint a 
complex portrait of her. She idolized 
pacifists like King but studied 
martial arts and had once practiced 
her shot at the firing range with her 
father. She made fast friends with 
the outcasts at school yet wanted 
nothing more than to be accepted 
by Marchese, the cheerleading 
captain who ran with the cool 
crowd. “She has a kind heart,” says 
her mother Catherine. “In school 


she made friends with a girlina 
wheelchair and helped her out. She 
would always put herself between 
those who were being picked on” 
and their tormentors. But Bush just 
as readily recoiled when those 
taunts were turned on her and 
students started making fun of her 
appearance. Bush's parents claim 
the ridicule was so severe at the 
public junior high Bush attended 
before Bishop Neumann that 
students, on occasion, actually 
pelted her with stones. Bush be- 
came depressed, started skipping 
classes and even resorted to self- 
mutilation by cutting her arms. 

Her parents hoped to give 
Bush a new start when they trans- 
ferred her to the much smaller 
Bishop Neumann, where the 
student-to-teacher ratio is just 13 
to 1. But the teasing there was just 
as bad. According to Bush's lawyer 
George Lepley, the trouble peaked 
in recent weeks when Bush at- 
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+ ‘ Bush, above, hung 


out on weekends 
with her friend 
Oglesby, far left 
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tempted to make peace with 
Marchese, who, Lepley says, was 
tormenting her. Bush sent Mar- 
chese e-mails and confided her 
troubles to her. Lepley claims that 
Marchese then passed those 
secrets along to other students. 
“She was betrayed,” says Lepley, 
“and her intimate feelings were 
revealed for others to mock.” While 
Marchese has acknowledged that 
the two girls have spoken—about 
matters as personal as God—her 
father denies his daughter harassed 
Bush or broke a confidence. 

What made Bush snap re- 
mains even more of a mystery to 
her parents and friends. One, Jenn 
Oglesby, 14, spent almost every 
weekend shopping and watching 
videos with Bush. “She seemed 
really happy,” says Oglesby, who 
spoke to Bush on the phone the 
night before the shooting. “We 
talked about school, but she didn’t 
mention any problems.” Before 
Bush excused herself for dinner, the 
two made plans to hang out over 
the weekend. Instead, as her friend 
sat in a juvenile-detention center 
charged with attempted homicide, 
Oglesby stopped by Bush's home 
last Friday night to console her 
parents and to drop off a gift she 
knew her friend would appreciate: 
earrings in the shape of two gold 
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There was a particular stroke of genius early in 
this brainstorming session. Microsoft® Visio* 
allows you to quickly and easily organize your ideas 
and present a clear-cut plan of action. Create 
crystal-clear flowcharts, timelines, organizational 
charts, even detailed floor plans, all in an intuitively 
designed, easy-to-use program. With Visio your 
ideas become easily understood solutions. And with 
the flexibility to save Visio diagrams as Web pages 
or to use them in Microsoft Office documents 
and e-mail, you can get your point across just 
about any way you choose. To give it a try, visit 
microsoft.com/visio or go to Internet Keyword: 


Microsoft Visio. Software for the Agile Business 


















































Port Huron, Mich. 
Their plan, police said, was to outdo Columbine 
perpetrators Eric Harris and Dylan Klebold by 
arming themselves, forcing the principal of 
Holland Woods Middle Schoo! to call an 
assembly and then killing teachers, classmates 
and themselves. Jedaiah (David) Zinzo and 
Justin Schnepp, both 14, made a list of 154 
targets, stole a building plan from the school 
custodian’'s office and plotted to use one gun 
to steal more. Classmates caught wind of the 
plot and reported it to the assistant principal. 
Zinzo and Schnepp were sentenced to four 
years’ probation. 


Glendale, Ariz. 
Sean Botkin dressed 
in camouflage, went 
to his old school, 
entered a math class 
and with a 9-mm 
handgun held hostage 
32 former classmates 
and a teacher, police 
say. After an hour, 
the 14-year-old was 
persuaded to 
surrender. 


WARNING SIGNS 
Botkin said in a 
television interview 
last month that he 
was picked on, hated 
school, had a troubled 
family life and 
couldn't recall ever 
being truly happy. 
“Using a gun would | 
get the attention more | 
than just walking into 
school and saying, 

‘| need help’ or 
something,” he said. 
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Oxnard, Calif. 


WARNING SIGNS 
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Anaheim, Calif. 


| When police 


searched the homes 
of two eighth-graders 
at South Junior High, 
they found two 
bombs, bombmaking 
materials, a military 
surplus rifle, a Ruger 
Blackhawk .45-cal. 
handgun, 1,500 
rounds of ammunition 
and Nazi 
paraphernalia. They 
were tipped off by a 
student who heard 
that the boys, whose 
names were not 
released, were 
threatening to blow 
up the school. 


OCT. 24, 2000 JAN. 10, 2001 





Richard Lopez, 17, had a history of mental 
iliness, and police apparently believe he “had his 
mind made up to be killed by a police officer” 
when he marched onto the grounds of his old 
school, Hueneme High, took a girl hostage and 
held a gun to her head. Within five minutes of 
SWAT officers’ arriving, he was shot dead. 

| Lopez's sister said her brother had wanted to 

| commit suicide, but his Catholic faith forbade it. 


Family members said Lopez had been in and 
out of juvenile facilities and attempted suicide 
three times. “He needed help, and | cried out 
for it,” his grandmother said. 





Conyers, Ga. 
Thomas Solomon Jr., 
15, aimed low with 
his stepfather’s .22 
rifle and wounded six 
fellow students at 
Heritage High School. 


WARNING SIGNS 
Solomon told 
classmates he would 
“blow up this 
classroom” and had 
no reason to live. He 
was being treated for 
depression and was 
teased by a popular 
sports player whom 
Solomon believed 
was the object of his 
girlfriend's affections. 








Cupertino, Calif. 
The Columbine 
gunmen were “the 
only thing that's real,” 
according to De Anza 
College sophomore 

Al Joseph DeGuzman, 
19. He allegedly 
planned to attack the 
school with guns and 
explosive devices. The 
day before, however, 
he apparently 
photographed 

himself with his 
arsenal and took the 
film for developing. 
The drugstore clerk 
alerted police. 
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SCORECARD OF HATRED 


MAY 13, 1999 MAY 19, 1999 MAY 20, 1999 AUG. 24, 1999 OCT. 28, 1999 


Northeast Florida 
Two teenagers were 
charged with con 
spiracy to commit 
second-degree mur- 
der after a teacher 
saw drawings, one of 
which depicted a 
bloody knife, a shot 
gun and an assault 
weapon. The teens 
allegedly described 
themselves as Satan 
worshippers and 
claimed they were 
planning to leave a 
deadlier trail than the 
one at Columbine. 
Charges were 
dropped for lack of 
evidence, and the 
boys were released 
from house arrest. 


FEB. 5, 2001 


Hoyt, Kans. 

Police were alerted to 
Richard B. Bradley 
Jr., 18, Jason L. 
Moss, 17, and James 
R. Lopez, 16, by an 
anonymous hot-line 
tip. A search of their 
homes revealed 
bombmaking material, 
school floor plans, a 
rifle, ammunition and 
white supremacist 
drawings, police said. 
They also reportedly 
found three black 
trench coats similar 
to those worn by the 
Columbine gunmen. 
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Cleveland, Ohio 
Adam Gruber, 14, 
above, and John 
Borowski, Benjamin 
Balducci and Andy 
Napier, all 15, were 
white students 
planning a rampage 
at their mostly black 
school. It was to end, 
one of the boys’ 
friends said, ina 
suicidal shoot-out 
with police, with one 
survivor to “bask in 
the glory.” Officials 
were tipped off to the 
plot by another 
student's mother. 


FEB. 7, 2001 


Fort Collins, Colo. 
Just 66 miles from 
Littleton, Chad 
Meiniger, 15, and 
Alexander 
Vukodinovich and 
Scott Parent, both 
14, were allegedly 
hatching an elaborate 
plan to “redo 
Columbine.” Police 
were tipped off by two 
female classmates of 
the boys, who said 
they had overhead 
them plotting. 
Officers say they 
found a weapons 
cache, ammunition 
and sketches of the 
school 





HAVE BEEN PLAGUED BY NEW ATTACKS. OTHER PLOTS WERE 


NOV. 19,1999 [3m DEC. 6, 1999 . 29, 2000 


Deming, N.M. 
Victor Cordova Jr., 

12, fired one shot into 
the lobby of Deming 
Middle School and hit 
Araceli Tena, 13, in 
the back of the head. 
She died the next day. 


WARNING SIGNS 
Cordova reportedly 
boasted the day 
before the shooting 
that he would “make 
history blasting this 
school,” but no adults 
were told. Since 
losing his mother to 
cancer, Cordova was 
reportedly suicidal. 
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Palm Harbor, Fla. 
Scott McClain, a 
14-year-old eighth- 
grader, reportedly 
wrote a detailed 
e-mail to at least one 
friend describing his 
plans to make a 
bomb and possibly 
target a specific 
teacher at Palm 
Harbor Middle 
School. The friend's 
mother alerted 
sheriff's deputies, 
who said they found 
a partly assembled 
bomb in McClain's 
bedroom that would 
have had a “kill 
radius” of 15 ft. 


Fort Gibson, Okla. 
Seventh-grader Seth 
Trickey was a religious, 
straignt-A student. 
But then, police say, 
he came to school, 
stood under a tree, 
pulled out his father’s 
9-mm semiautomatic 
handgun and fired at 
least 15 rounds into a 
group of classmates. 
Four were wounded. 


WARNING SIGNS 
A juvenile court heard 
that Trickey was 
receiving psychological 
counseling and was 
deeply influenced by 
the Columbine 
shootings. Psychologists 
said he was obsessed 
by the military, in 
particular General 
George S. Patton, 
and the shootings may 
have been Trickey’s 
way of proving he could 
hold his own in battle. 





| Elmira, N.Y. 
Jeremy Getman, an 
18-year-old senior, 
passed a disturbing 
note to a friend, who 
alerted authorities. A 
police officer found 
Getman in Southside 
High School's 
cafeteria, reportedly 
with a .22-cal. Ruger 
semiautomatic and a 
duffel bag containing 
18 bombs and a 
sawed-off shotgun. 
An additional eight 
bombs were allegedly 
found in his home. 
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Mount Morris 
Township, Mich. 
A six-year-old boy, 
whose identity has 
not been released, 
left the crack house 
where he lived and 
went to school at 
Theo J. Buell 
Elementary. He 
called out to fellow 
first-grader Kayla 
Rolland, left, “I 
don't like you!” 
“So?” she said. The 
boy swung around 
and shot her with 


the loaded .32 semiautomatic handgun he had 
taken from home. Kayla died soon afterward. 


WARNING SIGNS 


The boy was reportedly made to stay after 
school nearly every day for violent behavior, 
attacking other children and cursing. His hellish 


home life 


mother a drug addict, father in 


prison—had been the subject of complaints to 
police, but there was no response. On the day 
of the shooting, another student reported the 


boy was carrying a knife. 


It was confiscated, 


but he was not searched for other weapons. 


Santee, Calif. 
Charles Andrew 
Williams, 15, allegedly | 
opened fire from a 
bathroom at Santana 
High, killing two and 
wounding 13. 


WARNING SIGNS 
Williams was bullied, 
a pot smoker, trying 
to fit in. He told at 
least a dozen people, 
including one adult, 
that there would be 
a shoot-out. When 
he later said he 

was joking,they 
believed him. 





FEB. 11, 2001 FEB. 14, 2001 MARCH 5, 2001 MARCH 7, 2001 


Williamsport, Pa. 
Elizabeth Catherine 
Bush, 14, was 
threatened and 
teased mercilessly at 
her old school in 
Jersey Shore and 
transferred last spring 
to Bishop Neumann, 
a small Roman 
Catholic school. 
There she allegedly 
took her father’s 
revolver into the 
cafeteria and shot 
Kimberly Marchese in 
the shoulder. 


WARNING SIGNS | 
Bush was reportedly 
still being teased and 
was depressed. As 
she fired the gun, she | 
allegedly said, “No 

one thought | would 

go through with this.” 

It is unclear whether 
she had told anyone 

of her intentions. 
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QUASHED AS STUDENTS TOOK THREATS MORE SERIOUSLY 


MAY 18, 2000 MAY 26, 2000 


ous) 


Millbrae, Calif. 

A 17-year-old senior 
at Mills High School, 
whose name has not 
been released, was 


| arrested after another 


student reported 
being threatened with 
a gun. Police said 
they found an arsenal 
of 15 guns and rifles, 
knives and 
ammunition at the 
boy’s home, all 
apparently belonging 
to his father. In the 
eight months before 
his arrest, the boy had 
allegedly threatened 
seven other friends 
with guns and bragged 
he was going to “do a 
Columbine” at school. 
The victims said they 
were too scared to 


report the threats. 


MARCH 7, 2001 








Twentynine Palms, Calif. 


— 


Lake Worth, Fila. 
Nathaniel Brazill, 13, 
was sent home for 
throwing water 
balloons. Police say he 
returned with a .25- 
cal. semiautomatic 
handgun, went into 
an English class and 
shot and killed teacher 
Barry Grunow, 35. 


WARNING SIGNS 
Brazill had apparently 
shown others the gun 
and talked about hit 
lists. In his bedroom, 
police say they found 
a letter he had written 
saying, “I think | might 
commit suicide.” 


Cori Aragon, left, with her mother, was one of 
16 students at Monument High School in the 
Mojave Desert to discover that their names 
were allegedly on the hit list of two 17-year-old 
boys arrested on suspicion of conspiracy to 
commit murder and civil rights violations. 
Tipped off by a female student who overheard 
the boys’ plans, police said they found a rifle in 
one home, the list in the other. The boys’ 
names were not released. This was the most 
serious case to follow the Santee shootings. 
But 14 other Califomia children were either 
arrested or under observation for making 
threats. Around the U.S., dozens more copycat 


threats were reported. 


—By Amanda Bower 
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ONLY A FEW STUDENTS TRY TO COPY THEM; ‘MOST STUDENTS DESPISE 
THEM. BUT Et ) CONTINUE TO HAUNT 
SCHOOLS TODAY. CAN CAMPUSES BE SAFE WITHOUT BEING PARA? | 
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F COLUMBINE 


By JOHN CLOUD 


HEN I WAS A TEENAGER 
growing up in Arkansas, 
I stored my 12-gauge 
shotgun under my bed. 
I took it out when I 
went with Dad to shoot 
clay pigeons. That 
wasn’t back in the 1950s 
but rather the late 80s; even in that recent 
decade, I wasn’t considered an outcast. 
Lots of kids drove to school with rifles they 
had forgotten to take from gun racks over 
the weekend. A teacher might cluck disap- 
provingly, but no one called a swat team. 

Just 15 years later, my parents and my 
school must seem spectacularly negligent. 
In the past few years, 17 states have made 
it a crime to leave a loaded firearm within 





up websites memorializing Harris and 
Klebold, even warn they will “pull a 
Columbine.” But a much larger group of 
teens is ever more watchful, ready to re- 
port any threat, no matter how ludicrous it 
sounds. It’s unclear what kind of people 
graduate from high schools where some 
kids hurt so much they want to kill, while 
other kids fear so much they want to report 
harmless pranksters. But we already know 
that high school will never be the same. 
Columbine was not the first mass killing 
ataschool, but it was so ornately gory and so 
profoundly heartbreaking that it became a 
cultural reference point. “The anxieties and 
angers that used to be free floating in ado- 
lescents now simply attach to events like 
Columbine,” says University of California at 
Berkeley law professor Franklin Zimring. 
“Instead of just talking about it, now they 


she had heard two boys make comments 
on the bus about killing people. Sudd’s fa- 
ther contacted the authorities, who quick- 
ly obtained a search warrant for the 
homes of the boys. The cops found a rifle 
and a list of 16 students whom the boys al- 
legedly were going to target. Far from be- 
ing ridiculed as a tattler, Sudd has been 
hailed as a heroine in Twentynine Palms, 
where fellow students hug her and the 
city plans to honor her. 

Similarly, two boys were arrested last 
Wednesday after classmates at Friend- 
ship Christian School in Lebanon, Tenn., 
told teachers the boys had threatened 
them and talked of destroying Friendship. 
Students also turned in potential copycats 
last week in Miami, where two boys were 
suspended for 10 days after they said 
what happened in Santee was nothing 


44DESPITE THE HIGH-TECH STRATEGIES, THE BEST METAL DETECTOR IS THE STUDENT.77 





reach of a minor. And you don’t have to 
bring a gun to school to get suspended. In 
the post-Columbine era, a fingernail clip- 
per will do, or a pair of scissors, according 
to a Harvard report released last year on 
zero-tolerance policies against “weapons.” 
Of course, nothing could be the same 
after Columbine, and now Santee. As long 
as sad little boys can find guns, schools 
must be vigilant. But at what price? Today 
it seems as though an arms race has begun 
in American high schools: as a tiny number 
of disaffected kids stockpiles guns and 
home-made bombs to mimic Columbine’s 
Eric Harris and Dylan Klebold (or at least 
threaten to), communities are investing 
millions of dollars to bring armed cops—er, 
“resource officers”—to campus, along with 
metal detectors and security cameras. 
Meanwhile, the culture of high schools 
is changing in a more subtle way. A kind of 
psychological arms race has broken out. 
Some teenagers identify with the killers 
and yearn for the attention they receive. 
These kids make lists of their enemies, set 


have a model.” Harris and Klebold would 
smile at their progeny not only in Santee but 





also in Lake Worth, Fla.; Fort Gibson, Okla.; 
and Deming, N.M. (see chart, page 30). 
But in part because they have seen the 
survivors of school massacres weeping af- 
ter the slaughter, many kids are helping to 
stop the shooting before it starts by shar- 
ing information about troubled peers. 
“The best metal detector is the student,” 
says Ronald Stephens of the National 
School Safety Center. That’s because in 
more than 75% of school-violence inci- 
dents, the attacker had told someone first, 
according to a post-Columbine study by 
the Secret Service that applied its threat- 
assessment techniques to school safety. 
Snitches are becoming angels. Last 
month in Fort Collins, Colo., two girls 
warned police about three students who 
were then discovered with weapons and 
plans to attack Preston Junior High. Just 
last week in Twentynine Palms, Calif., 
Victoria Sudd, 17, watched the Santee 
horror unfold and then told her mom that 
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compared with what they could do there. 

But if all these incidents suggest that 
violence at schools has reached epidemic 
proportions, we should take a step back. It 
hasn't. According to the journal Criminal 
Justice Ethics, more than 99.99% of pub- 
lic schools have never had a homicide of 
any kind, let alone a mass killing. In the 
1992-93 school year, there were 54 violent 
deaths on campuses; last year there were 
16. “The data suggest that most schools 
are very safe places for kids, and they're 
getting safer,” says Thomas Connelly, a 
safety consultant who has worked in 
schools in 22 states. 

Schools are cracking down nonethe- 
less, on the theory that lightning can strike 
anywhere. Cops are a fixture in many 
schools (Houston Independent School Dis- 
trict alone employs a stunning 177 officers), 
and so are keycards for entry. And all over 
the nation, schools have installed phone 
lines for anonymous tips; administrators 
must spend hours following up on the calls. 
“We push the staff almost to the breaking 
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point to investigate every one,” 
says Tom Miller, a school offi- 
cial in Port Huron, Mich. At 
some schools—including Co- 
lumbine, understandably—the 
tips lead automatically to a po- 
lice investigation, even when 
they are benign comments tak- 
en out of context. 

That was the case with the 
high school student repre- 
sented by Micki Moran, a 
family-law attorney in the 
Chicago suburbs. In 1999, 
nine days after Columbine, 
the student, a ninth-grade boy 
from Wheeling, Ill., was ar- 
rested and charged with disorderly con- 
duct, though the police considered more 
serious charges, including mayhem. 


Classmates thought of him as an “unpop- 
ular nerd,” Moran says, and made fun of 
his black clothes. One day at lunch, a 
group of kids approached him; one said, 
“You're like those kids at Columbine.” 
The boy responded, “I could be.” On the 
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TEEN ANGST: Some who empathize with the killers and their pain 
have set up websites like this one in memory of Harris and Klebold 


strength of those three little words, 
Moran says, hysteria broke out at the 
school as rumors swirled about his possi- 
ble intent. His locker was searched, and 
the baseball bat found inside was labeled 
a weapon. The entire school was evacu- 
ated, The boy spent six months in coun- 
seling and is now flourishing at another 
school. The school has said that under 


the circumstances, it acted 
appropriately. 

But the post-Columbine 
story is not always about 
overreaction. Officials at 
some schools, including 
those that have witnessed 
tragedies, have found ways of 
persuading students to com- 
municate calmly their wor- 
ries to teachers they trust. At 
Deming Middle School in 
New Mexico, where Araceli 
Tena was shot in the head by 
a classmate in 1999, principal 
Mike Chavez has visited 
every classroom to talk about 
the damage of spreading baseless ru- 
mors. The Santee news didn’t cause a 
flurry of bogus threats or panicky tips at 
Deming this week, as it did at so many 
other schools. Similarly, officials in 
Jefferson County, Colo., home of Co- 
lumbine, say the results of two surveys— 
one taken last year and one just before 
the carnage—show that the district’s 


SENTENCING 


Throwing the Book at Kids 


e will never know what 

vision 12-year-old 

Lionel Tate had of 

himself when he 
battered a 6-year-old girl to 
death two years ago in South 
Florida, pummeling her so 
thoroughly that her liver split in 
half. Was he pretending to be a 
pro wrestler, the kind who 
merrily body-siam their 
opponents without really hurting 
them? Or was he acutely aware 
of the damage he was inflicting? 
Likewise, we may not get the 
satisfaction of knowing if, 
across the country in California, 
15-year-old Andy Williams truly 
understood what it meant to 
shoot and to kill when he 
opened fire on his classmates in 
that Santee school bathroom. 

What we do know is that the 

courts in California and Florida 
do not trouble themselves much 
with determining the motives of 
those usually considered to be 
still incapable of adult 
reasoning. Like most other 
states, both have enacted laws 
over the past decade to ensure 
that boys like Tate and Williams 
get tried as adults. That’s why 
Tate was sentenced last week to 
life in prison without the 


possibility of parole—perhaps 
the first time a life sentence has 
been imposed for a crime 
committed at such a young age. 
Yet something strange is 
happening in the aftermath of 
Tate's trial. The public that 
applauded the laws that 
ordained his sentence was 
stunned at the image of the 
pudgy boy crying as he was told 
he'd be put away for life. And 
people involved in the case are 
acting just as remorsefully: 
prosecutor Ken Padowitz, after 
doing his job so well, has vowed 
to ask Florida Governor Jeb Bush 
to commute the sentence. 
Bush, who has signed some of 
the toughest juvenile-crime 
legislation in the country, has 
promised to consider it. 
even to an admittedly extreme 
case, is one glimmer of what 
legal experts describe as a 
looming backlash against the 
tough-on-juvenile-crime bills that 
politicians scrambled to enact 
over the past 10 to 15 years. 
“More states are looking at the 
impact of what they did,” says 
Shay Bilchik, executive director 
of the Child Welfare League of 
America. “They're hearing from 


their judges, prosecutors and 
child advocates that we're giving 
up on way too many kids.” 

Between 1992 and 1997, all 
but six states made it easier to 
try kids as adults. Research 
showing higher recidivism rates 
among youths sent through the 
adult system failed to slow the 
trend. Even when juvenile-crime 
rates began to decline in the 
early "90s, fear of teenage 
“predators” lingered. States 
lowered the age at which kids get 
shifted into the adult system and 
broadened the definition of so- 
called adult crimes. They 
streamlined the process that 
held sway for much of the last 
century, whereby a juvenile-court 
judge decided each child's fate. 
In more than half the states, 
certain juvenile offenders now 
go to adult court without any 
hearings at all. Once Tate's 
mother rejected a plea offer and 
the jury reached a guilty verdict, 
Broward County Judge Joel 
Lazarus had little choice but to 
sentence Tate to life. 

In California a referendum 
approved by 62% of voters last 
year requires that juveniles as 
young as 14 be tried as adults in 
murder cases. Prop. 21 will 
probably seal Williams’ fate. One 
part of the new law was blocked 
in February, when an appeals 
court ruled that prosecutors had 
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LIFER: Tate, 14, after being 
sentenced for a 1999 murder 


been granted too much power to 
send kids to adult court. But 
even if the state supreme court 
upholds the law, some lawyers 
from both sides of the aisle hope 
a compromise will be found 
somewhere between no judicial 
discretion and too much. Says 
attomey William La Fond, who 
challenged Prop. 21 in court: “In 
the old scheme, the defendant 
would get out when he was 

25 years old. Prop. 21 says, 
‘Throw him in prison forever, no 
questions asked.’ We need 

to ask if there’s a middle ground.” 
Determining whether a child is 
young enough to redeem himself 
may not be a numerical equation. 
—By Amanda Ripley. With reporting 
by David S. Jackson/Los Angeles 





students did not 
feel less safe a 
year after the 
killings. Which is 
sad in a way: you 
don’t fear what 
you know _inti- 
mately. It’s the 
rest of us who are 


44We push 
the staff 
almost to 
the breaking 
point to 
investigate 
every one.77 


hysterical. 

To be sure, 
some good has 
come as a result of 
the soul searching. 
In Hoyt, Kans., where three students 
were arrested last month after they al- 
legedly planned to bomb Royal Valley 
High School, student-council president 
Tara Goodman, 18, says the barriers 
that once divided students from teach- 
ers have vanished. In Oxnard, Calif., 
where cops killed a Hueneme High 
School student who was hold- 
ing a classmate hostage in Jan- 
uary, principals throughout 
the district now have two-way 
radios to be used if the phone 
lines go dead. Those will come 
in handy during any kind of 
disaster. 

Anything seems possible 
after Columbine, but should 
it? Students at our high 
schools may be the best au- 
thority on this question, and 
they are a lot less worried than 
their parents about getting 
shot. Although 70% of adults 
in an April 2000 poll said they 
believe a shooting was likely in 
their neighborhood’s school, 
in a fall 1999 poll a similar per- 
centage of students said they 
feel personally safe from cam- 
pus violence. Says Joanne Mc- 

Daniel, director of the Center 

for the Prevention of School Violence: 
“We still have a lot of people saying it 
could not happen here, but we have a 
lot more who are realizing they need to 
be vigilant.” The question is, Can ad- 
ministrators and students be vigilant 
without being vigilantes? —Reported by 
Wendy Cole and David Thigpen/Chicago, 
Nancy Harbert/Albuquerque, Rita Healy/ 
Denver, David S. Jackson/Twentynine Palms, 
Jeanne McDowell/ Los Angeles, Tim Roche/ 
Atlanta and Rebecca Winters/New York 





Chat with John Cloud about 
school violence on AOL at 7 p.m 


E.T. on March 14. Keyword: Live. 
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HE “CHARISMATIC 
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What Makes a Child Resilient? 


avid Oriani, today a sophomore at 

the University of Rhode Island, was 

a 13-year-old public school 

seventh-grader when the bullying 
began. “At first, | tried to brush it off,” he 
remembers. “But it got worse. | got beat 
up every day and couldn't take it. I'd fake 
being sick. My grades slipped.” David's 
parents, having learned of his travails, 
went to school administrators. But the 
harassment was ceaseless, and David's 
thoughts darkened: “I felt, ‘What did | do 
to deserve this?’ | wanted revenge. | 
never sat down and planned anything—| 
personally couldn't pick up a gun and kill 
someone, it’s not who | am—but I will tell 
you, | did want to hurt them. | wanted 
them to feel how bad | felt.” 

David, with the help of his parents 

and a sympathetic principal at the private 
school to which he transferred, sur- 


Odd —AM YER 


vived—and slowly rebuilt his self-esteem. 

In an age when bullying has had fatal 
consequences, his tale, while painful, is 
ultimately a success story. In fact, Oriani 
could stand as a poster boy for a modern 
movement that seeks to understand 
resilience among the young: what it is 
that allows some kids to negotiate the 
tunnel to a brighter day, while others get 
lost or even crash. 

Psychological resiliency, a concept 
first popularized in the early 1970s, 
focuses on the positive. Its evangelists 
don't dwell on kids who fail under stress 
but on those who, against long odds, 
succeed. “The hallmarks of a resilient 
child include knowing how to solve 
problems or knowing that there's an 
adult to turn to for help,” says Robert 
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Brooks, a clinical psychologist on the 
faculty of Harvard Medical School. “A 
resilient child has some sense of 
mastery of his own life, and if he gets 
frustrated by a mistake, he still feels he 
can learn from the mistake.” 

Crusaders for resiliency—and 
Brooks, co-author of the new book 
Raising Resilient Children, freely admits 
he's on a crusade—generally agree on 
the necessity of a linchpin relationship 
between the child and at least one 
parental figure. One of the pillars of the 
movement, the late Julius Segal, a 
pioneering psychologist in resiliency 
research, spoke of a “charismatic adult,” 
a person with whom children “could 
identify and from whom they gather 
strength.” While the obvious candidate 
for the role would be a mother or father, 
Segal noted that in a “surprising 
number of cases that person turns out 
to be a teacher.” Brooks points out that 
many of the violent kids in today's 
headlines glaringly lack such a mentor, 
either at home or in class. “A common 
thing among the school shooters is a 
feeling of isolation,” he says. “The more 
you're isolated, the more impossible 
life is.” 

Andy Williams, the shooter last 
week in Santee, Calif., “was desolate,” 
says Sybil Wolin, a psychologist who runs 
a website called Project Resilience. “He 
tried to reach out even to other kids’ 
parents. The effort failed, and his 
resiliency failed.” 

Wolin, Brooks and others 
emphasize that to build resilience in a 
child does not require the molding of 
a superkid. What's needed is to find one 
or two things—what Brooks calls 
“islands of competence”—at which the 
child can succeed and thus derive a 
measure of self-confidence. Barry 
Plummer, a clinical psychologist on the 
faculty of Brown University's medical 
school who, in private practice, works 
with adolescents, says that grownups 
should “encourage a kid to master 
something even if he stinks at school— 
a sport, music, someplace he can go 
where he is of value. This can build 
a pocket of resilience.” 

Fine. But how? Kids aren't talking to 
parents; parents are overtaxed if not 
absent; teachers are depleted by 
teaching, never mind mentoring. How? 
“Itis a problem,” says Wolin. “So far, 
resiliency has been good at describing 
a situation but hasn't been very 
prescriptive.” 

Asked what he would tell kids in the 
same situation that he faced, Oriani 
replied, “Reach out.” He was luckier than 
a lot of kids to find someone he could 
grasp. —By Robert Sullivan 
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Yes, we have a new name. 

But, more importantly, we have become an even 
more powerful ally for investors, providing them with 
personalized investment service. 

PaineWebber's success has been built on 
relationships. 

By taking the time to understand your needs and 
goals, our Financial Advisors can help you make 
investment decisions that are customized for you- 
not you and 10,000 other investors. 

As UBS PaineWebber, we are more equipped than 
ever to make that relationship even more powerful. 

Why is this union between UBS and PaineWebber 
destined to work? 

Because we are, at heart, two complementary 
organizations. Like us, UBS—one of the world’s 
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premier financial services firms, based in 
Switzerland—has always placed the highest 
value on the bonds between Financial Advisors 
and clients. 

We both have recognized reputations for being 
prudent managers of our own capital—and that of 
our clients. 

And we both believe that you build business 
by being great collaborators. 

In essence: Our name may be changing, 
but our relationship-based philosophy isn’t. 

Organizationally, we are now a part of 
UBS Warburg, a division of UBS recognized as 
a world leader in research. 

What does this mean to our clients and 
Financial Advisors? 
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ing different?) 


They will now access research from UBS 
Warburg, whose presence extends to six of the 
world's seven continents. Analysts from PaineWebber 
nave now joined the UBS Warburg team, increasing 
our roster of analysts from 60 to 600, covering 
4000 companies. 

As well, UBS PaineWebber clients will benefit 
rom an abundance of new products and services, 
ncluding access to UBS Warburg's expertise in global 
securities, structured risk management products and 
oreign exchange. 

Over the last two decades, a hallmark of 
>aineWebber’s success has been our thematic 
approach to investing, conceived and driven by our 
op-ranked Investment Strategy Group. They, too, will 
\ow operate under the UBS Warburg banner. 


For our Financial Advisors and clients, this 
news has very positive implications. 

It not only underscores UBS PaineWebber's 
continued commitment to the long-term value of 
research excellence-it signifies the dramatic new 
breadth of insight our Financial Advisors and clients 
have access to. 

New resources. New capabilities. New strength. 
All flowing into what is the lifeblood of our new 
company-the relationships between each individual 
client and their Financial Advisor. 

Yes, our name is now UBS PaineWebber. 

But the real evidence of change will emerge in the 
powerful new ways we can earn more “thank you's” 
from investors who seek personalized investment 
solutions. 





“[Cheney’s] plenty 
strong and plenty 
capable of carrying the 
work load that he’s been 
working inthe past” 
>| 


EASY DOES IT 
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Compared with Clinton—or Cheney—George W. Bush is certainly no 
workaholic. Does the President lean too hard on his heart-sick Veep? 


By JAMES CARNEY and 
JOHN F. DICKERSON 


F ANYONE IN THE BUSH ADMINISTRA- 
tion deserves a day off, it’s Dick Che- 
ney. From the budget to energy policy 
to national security and foreign affairs, 
there’s almost no major issue that 
doesn’t feel his touch. But last week, 
just two days after he underwent his second 
cardiac surgery in three months, the 60- 
year-old Vice President was back at his 
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desk—his return hastened, perhaps, by a 
boss who insisted there was no reason for 
Cheney to even consider slowing down. 
“He’s very important,” the President said. 
“He is needed. This country needs his wis- 
dom and judgment.” 

The President clearly Bush 
chose Cheney in part because he wanted a 
Washington elder to rely on, in part be- 


does. 


cause the former Defense Secretary’s ré- 
sumé would send a reassuring message to 
the world. So it follows that Cheney’s ab- 
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sence could send the opposite message. 
That he made such a quick return helped 
the White House downplay the serious- 
ness of his problem. But aides say that af- 
ter four heart attacks in 23 years, Cheney 
is inured to his health troubles and 
incapable of relaxing at home. When he 
was there briefly after the surgery, aides 
let it be known he helped his wife unpack 
boxes. Back at work, he told people to stop 
asking him how he was feeling. 

But Cheney’s John Henry routine also 


“I've got a job to do. 
The President asked me 
to do it. I'll do it as long 

as he’s comfortable 

having me do it” 







highlights his boss’s more easygoing work 
ethic, reinforcing a stereotype that our new 
President doesn’t like to overtax himself. 
Bush routinely takes an hour or more each 
day for exercise, is out of the office by 6, 
keeps a light schedule on the road and 
starts the weekend early, on Friday after- 
noons. Compared with Cheney, some crit- 
ics say, he looks like a part-timer. 

Bush aides have long since perfected the 
art of eye rolling to meet suggestions that 
Cheney, rather than his boss, is the man in 
charge. But there is no argument from the 
White House that this President has a way of 
doing business that is different from what 
Washington has seen in years. While the 
Clinton Administration seemed to thrive on 
chaos, Bush’s is self-consciously calm, effi- 
cient, focused and results oriented. “He 
doesn’t want our time to be White House 
time all the time,” says chief of staff Andy 
Card. “He wants people to have a life. This 
does not have to be all consuming.” Bush 
wants to dictate the terms of the job, not let 





the job dictate to him—which is remarkable, 
given the job in question. He urges advisers 
to go home to their kids. Even Cheney is out 


by 7 most nights. A staff member in the elder 


Bush’s Administration used to leave his office 
light on and jacket draped over his chair to 
make it appear he was working all night. 
That kind of stagecraft isn’t effective in the 
son’s halls, says Mary Matalin, who worked 
for both Bushes. “There is no guilt associat- 
ed with being able to make a respectable de- 
parture,” she says. 

Bush’s take-it-slow-and-easy approach 
is yet another rebuke to his predecessor. 
Clinton came to office promising to work 
for the people “until the last dog dies.” In 
Clinton’s world, working hard meant ex- 
hausting yourself, something the President 
and his staff did regularly, especially in his 
first term, when leaving the White House 
before midnight was viewed as proof of a 
lack of commitment. Clinton's sheer effort 
was a key part of his message. 

Not so President Bush. “I don’t like to 
sit around in meetings for hours and hours 
and hours,” he told Time during the cam- 
paign. “People will tell you, I get to the 
point.” Meetings should be crisp and 
should end with decisions. Talking matters 
less than doing. “People who make up Re- 
publican White Houses come from the 
business world and are used to a business- 
like routine: getting in early, getting it 
done and going home,” says Bush spokes- 
man Ari Fleischer. By contrast, he adds, 
Democrats tend to come from “the world of 
government service, which is much more 
hectic and much less disciplined.” 

Even as officials who worked for Clinton 
concede the point, they argue that Bush’s ap- 
proach may not survive rough times. “These 
are high-pressure jobs,” says Leon Panetta, 
who served more than two years as Clinton's 
chief of staff. “Someone has to carry the load, 
especially when there’s a crisis.” Bush has 
enjoyed a smooth stroll through his first six 
weeks on the job, but some say his need for 
order and structure makes him appear un- 
steady and slow to react when confronted 
with an off-the-script event. When he fum- 
bled his remarks about North Korea last 
week—suggesting the country had not kept 
its international agreements, contradicting 
advisers who said it had—critics said he may 
have delegated too much, leaving himself 
unprepared. 

When the crises come, it will help that 
not all Bush’s aides mimic his work habits. 
“I wish I had his hours,” jokes a senior Ad- 
ministration official. Card routinely works 
until Bush goes to sleep. Card's deputy, 
campaign veteran Josh Bolten, often leaves 
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the White House after midnight. And top 
adviser Karl Rove rarely takes a break from 
plotting strategy. 

Where critics call Bush’s light work 
schedule proof that he’s not up to the de- 
mands of the job, his defenders call it a sign 
of self-knowledge. Bush is keenly aware of 
his internal wiring. He knows how much 
sleep he needs and is fanatical about getting 
it. “He’s a straight eight-hours man,” says 
Mark McKinnon, his media adviser during 
the campaign. When a tighter than expect- 
ed primary season with John McCain 
forced Bush to cut into that shut-eye, he 
was sick for nearly a month with a bad cold. 

Clinton rarely wandered into the Oval 
Office before 9 a.m., but Bush is usually 
there by 7:15, with Cheney showing up 
soon after for their joint-intelligence and 
national-security briefings. But Bush often 
cuts out in the middle of the day for a run or 
workout, sometimes for two hours. (When 
he can’t, his mood sours.) The White House 
staff secretary is under orders to have his 
briefing book for the following day in the 
Oval Office no later than 6 p.m. Even so, by 
then Bush has frequently punched out and 
headed back to the residence. He likes to 
have dinner every night at 7 and is almost 
always in bed and asleep by 10. 

Bush runs meetings with the same pre- 
cision. He starts by announcing the objec- 
tive, listens and at the end recaps what has 
been decided. “When you leave a meeting, 
you know what you're supposed to do,” says 
atop aide. And you leave on time. Aboard Air 
Force One last month, Bush appeared in the 








Late nights working — In bed and asleep 
the phones by 10 p.m. 
Endless policy- “Let's wrap this up 
laden meetings in 20 minutes” 
Perennially tardy, |= “The On-Time 
kept people waiting © Administration” 
Briefing books and Executive 
real books too summaries, please 
His own best Has people who do 
speechwriter that for him 
Often as informed Happy to be tutored 
as his advisers by the experts 
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press section and bragged, 
“This is the On-Time Ad- 
ministration.” He marks 
time so closely that a cult of 
punctuality has developed 
around him. “Pity the staffer 
who causes this President to 
be late,” jokes a member of 
the Punctuariat. Running 
behind two weeks ago in Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., Bush spent a 
paltry 23 minutes participat- 
ing in a “leadership forum” 
in a packed school auditorium—cutting the 
event short in order to get back on schedule. 

If health problems were to force Cheney 
to slow down and reduce his portfolio— 
adopting work habits more like Bush’s—the 
President would at the very least have to 
make adjustments to his routine. A lightened 
Cheney work load wouldn’t rob Bush of his 
Veep’s most important function—offering 


FAR WEST WING Aides huddle with Bush 
during downtime at his Crawford ranch 

ier burden on other top aides. Bush might 
have to do more of the things Cheney now 
does for him that staff members can’t, like 
tending to conservatives on Capitol Hill and 
resolving disputes between Cabinet Secre- 
taries. If Cheney were to step down, of 
course, it would throw Bush even further off 





» is a prospect neither he nor 
= his aides want to entertain. 
2 Those staff members will- 
© ing to consider the idea sim- 
» ply call Cheney irreplace- 
: able and leave it at that. 
- Even so, the favorite parlor 
& game among Republicans 
' outside the White House 
last week—even among 
Bush friends—was specula- 
tion on who might replace 
Cheney if he were to step 
Colin Powell was the consensus 
choice, although the Secretary of State 
passed up Bush’s offer last summer. Other 
names included the various Senators and 
Governors who were runners-up to Cheney. 

Will Cheney run with Bush in 2004? As 
the Vice President said last week, that will 
be up to his doctors and, of course, the 
President. For now, Bush has made it clear 
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down, 





advice and counsel—but it would put a heav- 










kilter. Governing without Cheney at his side 





he needs Cheney on the job fulltime. 





THE PROGNOSIS 
9 to a greater likelihood of cardiac ability to be successful on the job.” 
hould Chenev Slow Down? csr: Chery’ dosha ak wo 
s All of which sounds like good performed a repeat angioplasty to 
news for Cheney. “I very much reopen his scarred-up coronary 
rmchair cardiologists were was implanted last November to enjoy my job, am having a very artery. They now estimate the 
everywhere last week. After open a blocked coronary artery. good time—don't consider it chances of another restenosis 
Dick Cheney's second This had led to a renarrowing, or stressful,” he told reporters last within the next six months to be 
unplanned trip to the hospital restenosis, of the vessel. week, less than 24 hours after he about 40%. Should that occur, 
in four months, the tabloids were (Restenosis occurs in 20% ofsuch _ was released from the hospital. they will probably turn to one of the 
full of anonymous quotations from _ cases.) Although one study And clearly Cheney's puckish radiation treatments approved by 
“worried pals” who thought Cheney suggests that “burnout” can sense of humor has suffered no the Food and Drug Administration 
should cut back on his work load. trigger restenosis, the evidenceis blockage. “The stress levelisalot last year that melts away the 
Talk-show hosts repeated their hardly conclusive and in any case tougher when you're doing internal scar. “This field is 
naar — be it = doesn't ye: Srchrelpe on something you don't like, like changing so rapidly,” pirearereont 
on obviously his job. “If you being a reporter.” says. “We didn't have stents a 
would replace Cheney if he bows have a job you love, then you're That doesn't mean that years ago. We didn't have radiation 
out before George W. Bush runsfor lucky,” says Dr.Alan Wasserman, §Cheneyshouldn'tlookforwaysto therapy a few months ago.” So 
re-election, and syndicated chief of medicine at George ease the pressures of his life. what is Cheney's prognosis? “We 
columnist Arianna Huffington Washington University Hospital, Blumenthal and his colleagues at _—can’t predict the future,” 
wondered if the Vice President was where Cheney was treated. Duke have found that relaxation Wasserman says. “But 
on some kind of “suicide mission.” Indeed, stress maynotbethe exercises and a few changes in personally, | think he'll do just 
All these hyperconfident primary issue. “It's really how you attitude helped lower the risk of fine.” —By Christine Gorman 
opinions assume that stressisbad cope in situations that's critical,” heart complications in their 
for your heart and that scaling says Dr. James Blumenthal of cardiac patients 74% over a 
back can only improve your health. Duke University. “Do you have three-year period. “They 
But life isn't as simple as that. control over your day and your can modify how they 
True, there is growing evidence schedule?” Studies have also handle stress,” 
that stress plays a role in linked depression or the lack of a Blumenthal says, 
cardiovascular disease, bothinthe trusted circle of friends andfamily “without affecting their 
buildup of fatty plaques inside the 
arteries, a process called STRESS IS 
atherosclerosis, and in the RELATIVE: 
triggering of heart attacks. But 7 Cardiologists 
stress is by no means as clearly >. . Wasserman, 
defined a danger as, say, smoking, ~ mn left, and 
obesity or high cholesterol. a Hi spital © 4 5 pac _ than 
Furthermore, it wasn't , ~ aalinne 
atherosclerosis oraheartattack 2 | ~ Cheney con 
that sent Cheney to the hospital. z p handle the 
Rather, scartissuehadformed = ¢ pressures of 
around the wire-mesh stentthat -« Se & wees 
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Jamming the Ingger 


Centrists say Bush's tax cut needs a safety 
mechanism. Should he compromise or hang tough? 


By KAREN TUMULTY WASHINGTON 


OR ALL OF PRESIDENT BUSH’S PROM- 

ises to bring a new tone to the capital, 

it felt like the bad old days in Wash- 

ington last week. Democrats railed 
about the “shameful subversion of the 
process” as Republican leaders muscled 
the largest chunk of Bush’s tax cut through 
the House with virtually no Democratic in- 
fluence or support. The education bill 
everyone says he or she wants limped out of 
a Senate committee, but only after Repub- 
licans blocked Democrats from adding 
money for school repair and Democrats 
blocked money for vouchers. As a favor to 
business interests, Republicans in both 
houses rolled back Clinton Administra- 
tion regulations meant to curb repetitive- 
motion injuries in the workplace. And Bush 
continued his tough-love approach to bi- 
partisanship, wooing vulnerable Demo- 
crats on taxes by flying to their home states 
and threatening their political survival. 
“Hostage taking!” fumed California Con- 
gresswoman Ellen Tauscher. 

So it was a kind of poetic justice that 
when the first serious obstacle to Bush’s 
tax cut emerged, it came from the year’s 
first act of true bipartisanship. Five Senate 
Republicans and six Democrats—a potent 
bloc in the evenly divided Senate—an- 
nounced they would support big tax cuts 
only if they include a “trigger” or “safety 
mechanism” that would prevent future 
rate reductions from kicking in if projected 
budget surpluses fail to materialize. 

By peddling an idea first raised by Fed- 
eral Reserve Chairman Alan Greenspan— 
whose seal of approval is to economic poli- 
cy what Good Housekeeping’s is to home 
appliances—the centrist bloc instantly seized 


the fiscal high ground. Bush insists that the What's a 


surplus, projected to be $5.6 trillion over 
the next decade, can easily accommodate 
his $1.6 trillion tax cut. But while govern- 
ment number crunchers are fairly accurate 
when predicting revenues over the next 
year or two, they are notoriously unreliable 
six or more years down the line, when more 
than two-thirds of the Bush cuts would 
take effect. And if they were off by less than 
2% of GDP five years from now, the surplus 





would be all but wiped out. “It is imperative 
that we protect the surpluses,” says Maine 
Republican Olympia Snowe, a trigger pro- 
ponent who sits on the Finance and Budget 
committees. 

The White House rejects the idea, as it 
has rejected every challenge to the plan so 
far. Even before the Senators put forward 
their proposal, Bush adviser Karl Rove told 
allies that any trigger “is dead on arrival 
with this President.” The Bushies argue 
that a tax cut without a guarantee would be 
useless in reviving the economy. “These 
tax cuts are important because people plan 
investment and savings on them,” says Ne- 
braska Republican Chuck Hagel. “If you’re 
playing around with that, the uncertainty of 
that will withhold commitments of capital 
investments, which create productivity and 


jobs and tax revenues.” Many Democrats 


aren't wild about triggers either—but for 


OH, HAPPY DAY: House 
Republican leaders tell 
the President that 

his tax bill has passed 








very different reasons. “My preference is 
to reduce the size of the tax cut so triggers 
aren't necessary,” says Senate minority 
leader Tom Daschle. And both sides fear a 
centrist bill will provide political cover for 
pols too fainthearted to back Bush—or to 
stand with Daschle against the President. 

The real problem with triggers, though, 
is that there is no guarantee they will work. 
When it’s time for them to kick in, law- 
makers sometimes use accounting gim- 
micks to get around them. The most famous 
example is the 1985 Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings Act, which was passed at a time of 
surging deficits and required deep spend- 
ing cuts to be enacted automatically if Con- 
gress failed to do the job. “The first time we 
pulled the Gramm-Rudman trigger, it went 
off. The second time we pulled it, it went 
off,” former Senator Warren Rudman re- 
calls ruefully. “The third time we pulled it, 
it misfired, and by the fourth time, they 
took away the gun.” 

Ata minimum, the trigger proposal sug- 
gests the easy part is over for Bush. His tax 
plan is far less likely to get through the Sen- 
ate intact. Democrats have begun to shake 
themselves out of their postelection Pardon- 
gate torpor; they're ready to rumble. “This is 
the President presenting his tax proposal,” 








Trigger? Bush adviser Karl Senator Olympia 
7 Rove warns Snowe, a moderate 
If projected budget privately that Republican, says 
surpluses failed to triggers would be the prudent way to 
materialize, the “dead on arrival" at . keep the economy 
rate reductions in the Bush White strong is to protect 
the President’s tax ~~ House. Tax cuts the surplus against 
cut would be won't help the economy, Bushand — the possibility that optimistic 
suspended. But his allies say, unless businesses forecasts are wrong. If GDP growth 
Congress could get and consumers are guaranteed falls just 2% below projections, 
around the trigger they will actually get them there will be no surplus by 2006 
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says Indiana’s Evan Bayh. “This is not Moses 
coming down the mountain with tablets of 
stone.” Even some Republican leaders aren’t 
singing in unison with Bush. Finance Com- 
mittee chairman Charles Grassley has pre- 
dicted that the 10-year resolution his panel 
passes is likely to provide for tax cuts of “up 
to” Bush’s $1.6 trillion, with smaller reduc- 
tions in the estate tax and for the top income 
bracket than Bush proposes. 

Democratic Senators seemed more an- 
noyed than intimidated that Bush kept 
sweeping into their states to argue for his tax 
plan. Bush sees it as a variation on Ronald 
Reagan’s strategy of going over the heads of 
Congress; Reagan’s televised 1981 appeal 
for tax cuts flooded Capitol Hill with sup- 
portive phone calls and letters. Buta week af- 
ter Bush’s visit to Nebraska, aides to Demo- 
cratic Senator Ben Nelson say, the response 
to Bush was unremarkable—far fewer calls 
and e-mails, in fact, than the office got in Jan- 
uary during the battle over John 
Ashcroft’s Attorney General nom- 
ination. Daschle greeted Bush’s 
arrival Thursday in South Dakota, 
Daschle’s home state, with ads 
thanking him for the visit and urg- 
ing him to work with Democrats 
for “real tax relief that’s responsi- 
ble and fair for everyone.” And 
Daschle taunted Bush for refusing 
to debate the question with him 
on the state’s largest TV station. 

While Democrats were pow- 
erless to stop the tax bill in the 
House, Bush’s unbending tactics 
there generated plenty of ill will. 
His tax cut got only 10 House Dem- 
ocratic votes, compared with 48 for Rea- 
gan’s, and some of the loudest opposition 
came from the most conservative Demo- 
crats—the “Blue Dogs” whom Bush aides 
had once considered potential allies. By 
forcing the most fiscally conservative mem- 
bers of the party to accept a tax cut they con- 
sider too large and by doing it before he 
produced the details of his budget and 
spending cuts, Bush galvanized the Demo- 
crats “in a way Dick Gephardt could never 
do,” says Democratic Senator John Breaux. 
“That could spell serious problems for them 
on Medicare reform, education reform and 
other issues. What they did certainly didn’t 
change the culture. It was just a repeat.” 

As the going gets rough, Bush may be 
forced to make nice. So far, though, it 
looks as if Washington is playing the same 
old game, with the same old score. “Con- 
frontation: 10,” Daschle says. “Bipartisan- 
ship: zero.” —With reporting by Mitch Frank/ 
New York and Douglas Waller/Washington 
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Dems to McCain: Just Kidding 


McCain sat down with George W. Bush to 
persuade W. to change his mind about the 
bill, McCain argued that it wouldn't force 
Republicans to “unilaterally disarm.” A 
ban on soft-money contributions would 
hurt Democrats as much or even more. 
Bush nodded, but since then, he hasn't 
said another word to McCain about it. 

But that rustling of the sheets you 
hear is the sound of some Dems tiptoeing 
away from McCain's bed. With the Senate 
scheduled to begin debate next week on 
campaign-finance reform, many 


THE MCCAIN 
MUTINY? 

His allies may 
desert him 

in the pinch 





from coming to a vote. “But this time we're 
playing with real bullets,” says G.O.P. 
Senator Chuck Hagel, who is sponsoring 
a rival bill. Senate majority leader Trent 
Lott has agreed to let McCain and his 
Democratic co-sponsor, Russell Feingold 
of Wisconsin, have their vote within two 
weeks. The House is poised to pass a 
similar measure, which means Congress 
could finally pass a bill that cuts off 
hundreds of millions of campaign dollars. 


Republicans in rai the unregulated 
cash. (The party collected $243 million 


during the past election cycle, compared 
with the G.O.P.’s $244 million.) But if 
McCain's bill turns off the faucet, 
Democrats will have to rely on smaller, 
2 eiersiaacnes Peaopmeormata 
hold a big lead 
(ener million to $270 million in the 
past election). “It’s crazy,” gripes a 
Democratic Party official. “This is going to 
fundamentally change the way parties 
operate—and weaken us.” So self-styled 
do-gooders are doing things that don't fit 
the image. The AFL-CIO, one of the 
Democrats’ most powerful patrons, has 


-money 
$60,000.) Senate minority 
leader Tom Daschle insists 
that “most Democrats” will 

|. still vote for McCain's 

> measure, “but that doesn’t 
mean we won't try to find 
ways to see if we can tweak 
> it.” The tweaking, McCain 

” fears, could consist of cleverly 


pressuring Breaux and Landrieu to 
support his tax cut, McCain and Feingold 
were in New Orleans pressuring them to 
support campaign-finance reform. 
Public-interest groups, hoping to hold the 
Louisianans and others to past promises, 
are dredging up newsclips in which the 
lawmakers are quoted as saying they will 
vote for McCain's bill. To switch now 
“would truly be the height of hypocrisy,” 
says Matt Keller, Common Cause’s 
deputy legislative director. But even if 
they're shamed into sticking with 
McCain, many Democrats secretly hope 
Bush will veto the bill. Politicians lie 
awake at night worrying about survival, 
not hypocrisy. —By Douglas Waller 
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Como Estas, Des Moines? 


To fight population drain, Iowa lures immigrants 


By TAMMERLIN DRUMMOND 


IOWA, 2015. OLD PEOPLE 
wander aimlessly through 
virtual ghost towns. Inter- 
state 80 is a wasteland of 





derelict grain silos and 
abandoned farms. Buildings stand empty; 
most factories have shut down. 

A postapocalyptic scenario? Hardly. 
But this grim vision must cross Governor 
Tom Vilsack’s mind when he looks at lowa’s 
demographic trends. The population, 96% 
white, is aging at an alarming rate, with 
younger people moving away and those 
who remain too old to work the farms and 
factories. By 2020, 20% of Iowans will be 65 
or older. And even if every high school stu- 
dent were to stay, the work force would still 
decline 3% in the next five years. 

Vilsack has a solution: he wants to give 
Iowa an injection of new blood, in part by 
attracting immigrants to the state. It may 
seem an innocuous idea, but in Iowa it is 
highly controversial 

Iowa grew just 3.3% in the 1990s, com- 
pared with 9.6% for the nation as a whole. 
Part of the state’s growth was fueled by the 





migration of 21,000 immigrants, many of 


them Hispanic. The 2000 Census figures re- 
leased last week show that Hispanics, now 
poised to replace African Americans as the 
nation’s largest minority group, saw their 
numbers explode in Midwestern states like 
Wisconsin in the 1990s, while Iowa enjoyed 
an increase of less than 1% over that time. Vil- 


46 


sack wants to change that by accelerating the 
arrival of Hispanics and other immigrants. 

He says it’s a matter of survival. “To give 
you a sense of the magnitude of the prob- 
lem,” Vilsack says, “the fastest growing seg- 
ment of our population is people over 100.” 

But a lot of Iowans, it appears, don’t 
want to live in Vilsack’s melting pot. This is 
the fourth whitest state in America, and 
some people want it to stay that way. Just last 
week the Iowa legislature began debating a 
proposal to make English the state’s official 
language. A Des Moines Register poll last 
year found that 58% of those surveyed op- 
pose Vilsack’s plan to bring in more immi- 
grants. “Do we really want to be another Cal- 
ifornia, with all of its immigrant problems?” 
says Roger Harrison, 68, a retired lawyer 
from Marshalltown. Given such opposition, 
Vilsack’s move is risky for the first-term Gov- 
ernor, the first Democrat to lead the state in 
30 years. But Vilsack, whose approval rating 
is 65%, says he has little choice. Young peo- 
ple have been fleeing since the farm crisis of 
the mid-'80s, and there aren’t enough bod- 
ies in the pipeline to replace the 368,000 
soon-to-retire baby boomers. “If we want to 
save the family farm,” says Vilsack, “we have 
to have people to farm the land.” 

In 1999, Vilsack appointed a bipartisan 
group to figure out what to do. The 
Strategic Planning Council urged officials 
to use all available means to increase 


MELTING POT: Governor Vilsack 
envisions a multicultural lowa 
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lowa’s population. “We've got to fire every 
bullet,” says council chairman David 
Oman. And so in hopes of adding 310,000 
new residents to the population over the 
next nine years, Vilsack is trying to lure ex- 
pat Iowans back home. He is hosting re- 
ceptions around the country for Iowa uni- 
versity alumni. But so far, only about 300 
families have returned. 

That’s what makes the immigrants so 
important. Vilsack has designated three 
towns as Model Communities. Their mis- 
sion: to come up with a blueprint for re- 
cruiting immigrants from other states and 
refugees who might be attracted by Iowa’s 
low cost of living. But that part of Vilsack’s 
plan has run into a prairie fire of opposition. 
Part of it is prejudice. But that’s not the 
whole story. lowans have reason to be leery 
because of unplanned immigration in the 
mid-'90s, when thousands of Hispanics 
came to Iowa communities like Marshall- 
town to work in meat-packing plants. Mar- 
shalltown (pop. 26,000) became 12% His- 
panic overnight. The monocultural town 
was totally unprepared. Schools struggled to 
cope with non-English speakers. A 
methamphetamine industry sprang up, 
which police blamed on Mexican gangs. 
Most of the new arrivals, like Gilberto Orte- 
ga, 36, from El Salvador, toiled long hours at 
jobs nobody else wanted. Ortega, a meat- 
cutter, supported his wife and two children 
on $9 an hour. He says he has been too busy 
to learn English. 

But native Iowans resented new arrivals 
who didn’t assimilate. A group of vets 
pushed through an English-only resolution. 
“The tension came because the change was 
so rapid,” says Ken Anderson, president of 
the Marshalltown Area Chamber of Com- 
merce. Vilsack hopes to avoid repeating past 
mistakes by taking things slowly. 

He has opened two New Iowan Cen- 
ters—referral agencies providing immi- 
gration help and job tips—in Muscatine 
and Sioux City. Rosa Mendoza, 44, the 
deputy director of the Muscatine center, 
says lowa has come a long way since she 
moved to the Mississippi river town in 
1977. “Everywhere I went, people stared,” 
she says. “It was so bad, I didn’t want to go 

out.” Today the town of 23,000 
is 12% Hispanic. On Mulberry 
Avenue, Mexican groceries 
compete for customers, and 
the El Cabrito restaurant dish- 
es up taquitos. It’s a glimpse of 
Vilsack’s vision for a mul- 
ticultural Iowa. He just 
has to win over all his 
citizens. x 
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THE BLOODY 


They were the most feared 
of the Serbian killer 
brigades. He was their 
commander. So far, he’s 
getting off scot-free 
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RED BERE 


WORLD 


By ANDREW PURVIS AND DEJAN ANASTASUEVIC BELGRADE 








HEN FRANKO SIMATOVIC WAS FIRST DISPATCHED FROM HIS NATIVE BELGRADE 
to Croatia in 1991, there was little to distinguish him from other young Yu- 
goslav intelligence officers drafted into the early days of Serbia’s war effort. 
Slobodan Milosevic was whipping up Serbian nationalism, and the rest of the 
world was only dimly aware of the simmering ethnic mix that was about to 
explode in Yugoslavia. Tall, with fair hair, fluent in English and several other 
languages, “Frenki” was noted for his calm, professorial manner—and a 


fondness for Raybans. His main accomplishment was having successfully spied on U.S. 
diplomats at their Belgrade embassy during the cold war. 

But Simatovic was in Croatia on a special mission. Politicians in Belgrade needed a way 
to make secret war on one of their own republics without involving the military. Simatovic’s 
solution was to set up a small unit of ex-policemen, ex-convicts and other self-proclaimed 


volunteers who would answer 
only to Serbian secret police. 
The Red Berets, or “Fren- 
ki’s boys,” as they came to be 
known, were remarkably suc- 
cessful: they helped invent the 
1990s version of “ethnic cleans- 
ing” and went on to become the 
most feared paramilitary unit of 
the Balkan wars. Without such 
units, politicians like Milosevic 
and Radovan Karadzic would 
never have had the means to 
carry out their radical ethnic 
policies. When the war expand- 
ed to Bosnia in 1992, Frenki 
moved with it and later went on 
to Kosovo. Word that Frenki’s 
boys were in the neighborhood 
was enough to drive tens of 
thousands of Kosovars from 


their homes and across the borders into | 


LEGACY: Serbia's wars left a trail of atrocity. The Red Berets were 
so violent that word they were nearby triggered a wave of refugees 





But for all his notoriety outside Serbia, 


neighboring countries. Even other Serbian | at home Frenki has remained oddly invisi- 


paramilitaries, lower in the battlefield hier- 
archy, had to watch their backs. “Everybody 
was afraid of us,” a former Red Beret boast- 
ed to Time. “Karadzic trembled before 
Frenki.” Says a U.S. official: “Frenki’s boys 
were at the forefront of several ethnic- 
cleansing campaigns in Kosovo and Bosnia.” 


ble. Rumors circulate of his death, resur- 
rection and/or transmogrification into some- 
one else. Few know his precise whereabouts, 
and significantly, no photograph has ever 
been published. That is deliberate; when a 
reporter tried to take his picture on the bat- 
tlefield, the reporter says, Frenki put a pis- 


Illustration for TIME by Sue Coe 


tol to the man’s temple and told 
him that if he tried that again, 
Frenki would pull the trigger. 
A TIME investigation into 
Frenki and his boys reveals 
how he continues to escape 
scrutiny in Serbia despite his 
alarming reputation _ else- 
where. Friends and former 
colleagues are edgily protec- 
tive. Dragan Vasiljkovic, alias 
Captain Dragan, an associate 
who trained the first contin- 
gent of Red Berets and who 
now runs a Belgrade Internet 
café, calls the ex-chief a “real 
gentlemen.” “I can’t see him 
committing anything that would 
not agree with my own moral 
standards,” says Vasiljkovic. He 
adds, dragging on a cigarette, 
“If anyone will call me as a witness, he can 
expect me to defend him.” Simatovic and 
the Red Berets still have contacts in high 
places. Zoran Djindjic, now Serbia’s Prime 
Minister, met with a top Red Beret com- 
mander on the eve of Milosevic’s ouster in 
October and obtained a guarantee that 
the unit would not intervene. Said a se- 
nior Western official: “Djindjic feels 
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READY FOR COURT: Milosevic 
is likely to stand trial. Significantly, 
though, it won't be for war crimes 


GATHERING EVIDENCE: U.S. 
investigators, working in Kosovo, 
attempting to build a case against 
Serbian security forces 


that he owes Frenki a debt.” 
No court has indicted 
Simatovic, and as recently as 
last month, he was still some- 
where within Serbia’s labyrin- 
thine Ministry of Interior. But 
that doesn’t make war-crimes-tribunal in- 
vestigators any less eager to investigate 
him and his unit. Noted an investigator 
from the Hague: “Frenki’s boys are a direct 
link between Slobodan Milosevic and war 
crimes in Croatia, Bosnia and Kosovo.” 
Simatovic is one of dozens of principal 
coordinators of the bloody wars of the 
1990s who remain comfortably at large in 
Serbia. Their continued freedom under- 
scores the challenges and risks facing those 
who would bring key Serbian perpetrators 
of the Balkan wars to justice. While the 
world awaits the arrest of Milosevic—ex- 
pected almost any day now—his detention 
will not be the watershed that internation- 


al prosecutors hoped for. Despite his in- | 


dictment by the international war-crimes 
tribunal in the Hague, he will be tried in 
Belgrade, most probably for abuse of office 


and other misdeeds rather than for ethnic 
cleansing in Kosovo and elsewhere. This is 
not a minor distinction. Local trials do not 
address responsibility for the worst crimes 
committed in Europe since World War II, 
and hence they undermine the landmark 
U.N.-led effort to hold war criminals ac- 
countable under international law regard- 
less of nationality. 

And the problem runs deeper than 
Milosevic. Beneath him and his immediate 
cronies lies a complex web of officials and 
erstwhile thugs who are escaping scrutiny 
for war crimes simply by hewing to the law 


They took about a 
HUNDRED Muslim and 
Croat civilians. | watched 
as five of the Red Berets 
executed them all. 
Some were SHOT; others 


they KNIFED or 

BLUDGEONED with 
rifle butts as they 
4 screamed for mercy. 





at home. Some are still pulling the 
levers of power. The real job of 
bringing Serbian war criminals to 
justice has not even begun. 

TIME recently spoke to a for- 
mer Red Beret, now in hiding, 
who described joining the unit just before 
it overran his hometown of Mostar in 
southeastern Bosnia on a cool fall day in 
1991: “They took about a hundred Muslim 
and Croat civilians—men and women— 
from a shelter and lined them up on the 
banks of the Neretva River,” recalled the 
heavily scarred Bosnian Serb, now 28. 
“Standing on the other side, I watched as 
five of the Red Berets executed them all. 
Some were shot; others they knifed or 
bludgeoned with rifle butts as they 
screamed for mercy. It lasted for about half 
an hour. Eventually, an excavator came to 
bury the bodies.” Later, he described a vis- 
it by Frenki to their camp. “He was wear- 
ing sharp civilian clothes and had longish 
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A Valley Full of Dangers 


art of the world’s great 
reluctance to fight in the 
Balkans comes from the 
region's unforgiving 
geography. The area once known 
as Yugoslavia is a jumble of 
steep hills, dusty plateaus and 
impenetrable valleys—a terrible 
place to fight a war but a wonder- 
ful place for guerrilla warfare. 
Last week American patrols 
got a glimpse of just the kind of 
Balkans war politicians and 
generals fear most. But the 
enemy wasn't Serbs, rather a 


group of renegade Albanians 
who dream of a “greater Albania" 
and are intent on attacking the 
Serbs and Macedonians, who 
stand in their way. From Wash- 
ington to Athens, officials de- 
nounced “Albanian extremism” 
as the latest, most serious 
threat to peace in the Balkans. 
But will American and European 
troops fight against the 
guerrillas? No Western forces 
are eager to be drawn into a fight 
with the guerrillas on their own 
turf. Instead, last week NATO 


enlisted the aid of its former 
archenemy, the Yugoslav army, 
to tamp down guerrilla activity. 
Two years ago, it was this army 
that stormed into Kosovo. “NATO 
is beginning to trust us,” mused 
a Serbian official. 

Since the early 1990s, 
Western officials have feared a 
spillover of violence into Mace- 
donia, the only Yugoslav republic 
to have won independence with- 
out bloodshed—thus far. The 
republic’s 30% Albanian, 60% 
Macedonian-Slav mix is as vola- 
tile as any other in the former 
Yugoslavia, but a progressive 
government and Western aid 
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have kept things stable. In 
recent weeks, however, a couple 
of hundred former members of 
the Kosovo Liberation Army 
attacked Macedonian army and 
police positions while another 
group assailed Serbian security 
forces in the nearby Presevo 
Valley—each in an apparent 
attempt to carve out additional 
territory for some future 
independent Kosovo. 

NATO officials concede that 
the problem is partly of their 
own making. A three-mile-wide 
buffer zone along the Kosovo 
border, created by NATO to keep 
Serbian forces at bay, has 
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hair and expensive-looking sunglasses. He | 


said that he came as a representative of the 
state of Serbia and that we were ‘Serbian 
knights,’ shock troops in a war against Ser- 
bia’s enemies, and that the fate of all Serbs 
depended on us.” 

Some 200,000 people were killed in 
the Balkan wars of the 1990s, most of them 
in Bosnia. No one knows how many died as 
a result of atrocities. Nor is it known how 
many of the tens of thousands of Serbs who 
fought knowingly participated in war 
crimes, though hundreds certainly did. So 
far, the war-crimes tribunal in the Hague 
has indicted 49 Serbs from throughout the 
former Yugoslavia, 15 of whom are now 
thought to be at large in Serbia. 

Since her first visit to Belgrade in Jan- 
uary, chief U.N. war-crimes prosecutor 
Carla del Ponte has complained bitterly 
that her efforts to hunt down suspects and 
have them arrested are being thwarted at 
the highest levels. Resistance is coming, 
predictably, from the dwindling number of 
Milosevic loyalists and organized-crime 
groups allied to the old regime. But it is also 
coming from members of the new re- 
formist government, many of whom sat by 
and cheered as Serbia exported war to 
neighboring republics in the former Yu- 
goslavia. President Vojislav Kostunica, a 
former academic and self-proclaimed pa- 
triot, infuriated the Swiss prosecutor dur- 
ing their January meeting by lecturing her 
for 30 minutes on the purported bias of her 
tribunal. Meanwhile, a fresh U.S. ultima- 
tum to Belgrade to show tangible signs of 
cooperation with the Hague by March 31 or 
forfeit $100 million in aid may not require 
Milosevic’s extradition—as had at first been 
suggested—but instead a series of less po- 
litically perilous signs of goodwill. 
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Unlike in Germany after World War II, 
the postwar transition in Serbia has taken 
place gradually. There was no purge of of- 
ficials associated with the war effort, only of 
those linked directly to Milosevic. In fact, 
the new government has shown few pangs 
of conscience about Serbia’s wartime past. 
Prime Minister Djindjic recently appoint- 
ed to the critical post of chief of public se- 
curity Sreten Lukic, the man who presided 
over Serbian police during massacres in 
Kosovo prior to the NATO bombing. Now 
Lukic, among his new responsibilities, is 
obliged to arrest and extradite two rela- 
tives, Milan and Sredoje Lukic, wanted by 
the Hague for “willfully killing a significant 
number of Bosnian Muslim civilians” in 
the eastern town of Visegrad between May 
1992 and October 1994. The men are ac- 
cused of herding 135 women and children 
into two houses in June 1992 and burning 
them alive. 

Djindjic has publicly declared that he 
will not send anyone to be tried for war 
crimes in the Hague simply because they 
commanded units that did the dirty work in 
the Balkan wars, an apparent reference to 
Simatovic. That reflects a deeper ambiva- 
lence among ordinary Serbs about wartime 
officials. While the vast majority of Serbs 
(80% in a recent poll) agree that Milosevic 
should be jailed, most still want him tried 
at home for crimes against the Serbian 
people. Less prominent figures, mean- 
while, especially those whose alleged 
crimes were committed elsewhere, are at- 
tracting little attention. 

Simatovic is not a hero in Belgrade, nor 
is he the villain that he is in 

the eyes of many Bosnians 
~ and Kosovo Albanians. 
my The appointments of 
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Lukic and others were greeted with a 
yawn. Even figures who have become syn- 
onymous with evil in the West have yet to 
fall from grace in long-isolated Serbia. Not 
long ago, 500 Belgraders turned out on a 
midwinter morning to honor the memory 
of Zeljko (Arkan) Raznjatovic, the notori- 
ous paramilitary gangster who was gunned 
down in a hotel lobby a year ago. Dressed 
in rich furs and long black overcoats, the 
mourners snaked past Raznjatovic’s gaudy 
monument, kissing the cold marble and 
sharing plastic cups of soda. Serbia’s neigh- 
bors view such demonstrations of mis- 
placed loyalty with disgust. 

There are occasional hints of modera- 
tion. A poll released last week found that 
just over 50% of Serbs would agree to send 
Milosevic to the Hague if the alternative 
were losing Western aid. At the same time, 
the perils of even local prosecution are be- 
coming clear. Not long ago, gunmen fired 
(unsuccessfully) at the vehicle carrying the 
new Interior Minister; earlier, the driver of 
the new head of state security was shot as he 
waited for his boss outside Djindjic’s office. 

And the Red Berets? They were in ac- 
tion again last week, this time against Al- 
banian guerrillas along the Kosovo border, 
though these days they are under a differ- 
ent command. The new government de- 
fends its reluctance to send even indicted 
war criminals to the Hague, citing the risk 
of political instability if it acts too fast. But 
the reverse is also true. “If we want to build 
a normal society, we need to face the truth 
about these crimes and punish the perpe- 
trators,” says Natasa Kandic, head of a local 
human-rights group, the Humanitarian 
Law Fund. Anything less would be getting 
away with murder. —With reporting by 
Massimo Calabresi/Washington 







Kosovo, U.S. troops have stepped 





working environment for up their patrols. 

Albanian rebels. The partial elimination of the 
NATO's new plan buffer zone carries risks. Serbian 
allows for lightly troops entering the area may in- 
armed Serbian clude the same units, albeit under 
_ troopstopatrola —adifferent command, that oper- 
section of the ated in Kosovo. But Belgrade says 
zone near it has imposed new rules for 

Macedonia in treatment of civilians, and NATO 
ordertodisrupt stresses that the effort is only 
rebel a test. “If things go wrong,” says a 

incursions. NATO official, “we're stillincon-  < 
Meanwhile, in trol.” Fornow. —By Andrew Purvis. * 
AnAmerican With reporting by Dejan 3 
soldier patrols  Anastasijevic/Belgrade, JamesL. 
the Graff/Brussels and Massimo i 
Macedonia border Calabresi/Washington * 









BASHING | 


Afghanistan has few treasures left. So why are the 
Taliban intent on demolishing what remains? 


UDDHA 


By ROBERT HUGHES 


HE NAME TALIBAN MEANS “SEEKERS | 


of knowledge.” Since they seized 
control of most of Afghanistan in 
1996, the clique of fundamentalist 
zealots who go by that name have 
eliminated virtually all human 
rights within their reach. Their proscrip- 
tions run from the hideous to the farcically 
pious—though farce itself, in today’s 
Afghanistan, can and does kill. At one ex- 
treme, most girls are denied any education: 
Afghanistan is the most misogynistic coun- 
try in the world. At another, a man who 
trims his beard commits a jailable crime. 
Civil war, drought, famine, invasion 
and tyranny have been tramping back and 
forth across the weary soil of this mis- 
erable nation for so long that the 
prospects of its recovery, even 
if the Taliban were to vanish 
tomorrow, are distant at best. 
And now the Taliban have 
outraged world opin- 
ion with yet another 
bizarre and fanatic 
provocation. The 
leading Taliban 
mullah, Mohammed 
Omar, declared that 
since the Koran 
forbade the wor- 
* ship of idols, all 
» idols in the country 
5 (meaning, for the 


ENDANGERED BEAUTY 
This Buddha head, 
from Kabul’s National 
Museum, is a target 
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| most part, Buddhist sculpture made before 
the arrival of the Muslims in the 8th centu- 
ry) were to be destroyed. “The statues are 
no big issue,” said an official, Qadratullah 
Jamal, from his office in the capital, Kabul. 
“They are only objects made of mud or 
stone.” Jamal’s portfolio? The Taliban’s 
Minister of Information and Culture. 

They meant it too. Already, the con- 
tents of at least two regional museums 
have reportedly been destroyed, with the 
rest—including Kabul’s National Museum, 
with its much plundered collection of 
Buddhist art—presumably to follow. Not a 
museum or an archaeological site in the 
country has been secure from thieves 
since the Russian invasion of 1979; thou- 
sands of Hellenistic, Iranian and Indian 

artifacts from Afghanistan’s many- 
layered past have been smug- 
gled out to the voracious and 
amoral Western art market. 
The announced target 
that has caused the most 
serious and concerted 
outcry from other na- 
tions, including some 
Muslim ones _ like 
Pakistan, is at Ba- 
miyan, about 100 
miles northwest of 
Kabul. There, in a 
valley, about a mile 
of soft-stone cliff is 
honeycombed with 
caves, many of them 
bearing ancient Bud- 
dhist wall paintings dat- 
ing back to around the 
4th to the 5th century 
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A.D. The core of this already much defaced 
religious center, as it once was, consists of 
two gigantic standing figures of Buddha, 
recessed into the cliffs sometime between 
the 3rd and 6th centuries. The larger of 
them is 175 ft. high—purportedly the 
biggest standing Buddha in the world. On 
Saturday, a spokesman for Mohammed 
Omar claimed to the Associated Press that 
soldiers using explosives had “destroyed 
80% of the statues. There is only a small 
amount left, and we will destroy that soon.” 

In fact, the Koran contains no injunc- 
tion to destroy the images of other faiths. It 
does forbid depicting the Prophet: it is not 
an iconic religion. But none of the teach- 
ings of Islamic faith give sanction to what 
the Taliban are up to. “The terrible irony,” 
says Philippe de Montebello, director of 
New York City’s Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, “is that Islam is essentially a tolerant 
faith—much more so than Christianity 
used to be.” If there is practically no me- 
dieval art left intact in England, for in- 
stance, it is because the godly minions of 
Oliver Cromwell—ancestors of the Massa- 
chusetts Puritans—smashed and burned it 
all in the Lord’s name. 

The combination of Koran and Ka- 
lashnikov, however, is as toxic as that of 
Bible and burning stake ever was in Eu- 
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rope. The Taliban’s mission is more ab- 
solute than some other culture crimes their 
decree has been compared to, such as the 
Nazis’ famed burning of the books: works 
of art are singular and their destruction is 
irrevocable, whereas books exist in the 
plural and other copies may escape the fire 

Unfortunately, there are no good 
grounds to suppose that the Taliban can be 
deflected from their benighted campaign. 
Even the Metropolitan Museum’s offer to 
purchase and transport pieces of the two 
Bamiyan Buddhas to New York was re- 
buffed by Taliban officials. Last week a 
very faint ray of hope faded when Pakistan, 
the Taliban’s closest ally, failed to dissuade 
them from going ahead with their plans. 
Pierre Lafrance, a UNESCO special envoy, 
was sent to talk to Taliban mullahs in Kan- 
dahar, but he found that “there was not the 
slightest hint of bargaining in their posi- 
tion. Their standard is definitely extreme 
compared to other countries’.” 

Extreme is an extreme understate- 
ment. Once, Mao’s Red Guards set the 
modern standard of ideological vandal- 
ism. Today it’s the Taliban, and nobody 
quite knows what the mullahs hope to 
gain from their decree—other than a seat 
among the blessed in paradise, where no 
statues exist. a 
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REBOOTING: 


CEO Tim Koogle 
led Yahoo in the 
fun days. A search 
is on for anew CEO 
to get Yahoo past 
the tech wreck 


$216.34 
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Wow-who! Tulip 
time at the 
NASDAQ 





Yahoo Lowers the Net 


The Internet icon’s shortfall on sales sends the market 


7 


spiraling to a new low. Wanted: a new adult supervisor 


By CHRIS TAYLOR SAN FRANCISCO 


OT SO LONG AGO, THE NAME OF THE 
company that Tim Koogle stepfa- 
thered from infancy to manhood de- 
served its exclamation point. It was a 
full-throated barbaric howl, the one prof- 
itable rebel yell of the Internet that really 
drove fear deep into the hearts of the old- 
media infantry. By last Wednesday, when 
the Robert E. Lee of this rebel force reached 
his Appomattox, the yell sounded more like 
an ironic groan. First-quarter sales set to be 
40% off last year’s estimate? Ya-hoo. Stock 
down 92% from its peak, with no end to the 
freefall in sight? Ya-hooey 
To be fair, Yahoo's news was just one act 
in the carnival of carnage that was high tech 
last week. Cisco and 
Intel predicted big 
revenue drops and 
job cuts, a combina- 
tion that set the NAs- 
DAQ up for a 5.3% fall 
on Friday. The index 
is off 59% 


Ya-Who? Pre- 
bubble. (Monthly 
close) 


from its 


Even the 
good news hurt—unemployment was sta 
ble but wages grew, undermining the 
Street’s expectation that the Federal Re 
serve will deliver a big interest-rate cut 
later this month. 

What's different for Yahoo is that since 
its birth in 1995, the company has known 
nothing but the occasional hiccup on the 
way to world domination, and it certainly 


peak, reached a year earlier 


has never had to cope without its one true 
CEO, known within the company as T.K. 
The moment he stepped aside last week, 
the company shut itself up more securely 
than a city-state under siege, leaving ob- 
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servers jostling to deliver 
the most ironic epigram. 
“There were rumors not so 
long ago of Yahoo buying 
Disney,” offered Jupiter se- 
nior analyst Aram Sinn- 
reich. “Now they'd be lucky 
if Disney buys them.” The 
company, once worth $134 
billion, is now valued at less 
than $10 billion. 

How did we get from 
there to here? On the sur- 
face, it’s all about the busi- 
ness cycle, one the tech rev- 
olution was supposed to 
eliminate. Yahoo gets nearly 
all its cash from online ad- 
vertising, and this worked 
very well in the breakneck 
economy of the past five 
years. With its 160 million 
visitors worldwide, every- 
one wanted a piece of Ya- 
hoo’s eyeball universe. But 
in a downturn, advertising 
becomes more expendable. 
Web ads are no exception. 

If the apocalypse really 
had that kind of high school 
simplicity, however, why 
didn’t Koogle head it off soon- 
er? After all, here is a genius 
hailed by e-business author 
Peter Cohan as “one of the 
few adults in Silicon Valley,” a 
man who saw the Web's potential years 
ahead of most. “My hair is graying because 
I've seen so many business cycles,” Koogle 
joked to TIME last October. But he also dis- 
played alarming signs of true believerism 
about web advertising. Disappearing dot- 
coms made no difference to his bottom line, 
he said, since traditional companies would 
pick up the slack. And “the majority of ad 
spending will be concentrated on the big 
players”—meaning Yahoo and AOL. (AOL 
and TiME are part of AOL Time Warner.) 

What Koogle didn’t see, or didn’t admit 
to seeing, was mount- 
ing evidence that on- 
line ads just don’t work 
as well as their offline CH 9, 
counterparts. Few peo- — Ow-hoo! Plunging 
ple are clicking on _ back toearthon 
those flashy top-of-the- bad news 
page banners—0.01% 
of viewers in recent studies, compared 
with 0.06% a couple of years ago. 
Heck, even junk mail gets a 1%-to-2% 
response rate. 

This banner-ad Alamo brings Yahoo's 





entire business model into question. Un- 
like AOL, Yahoo has no Plan B to drive 
sales. AOL, a service provider as well as a 
content provider, collects a steady $21.95 a 
head per month, while Yahooligans get 
their Internet access elsewhere and are ac- 
customed to paying squat for content. 
When Koogle gingerly tried to extract even 
a nominal fee from users of Yahoo’s auction 
service, 90% of them disappeared in dis- 
gust. No wonder he felt like joining them. 

The really depressing thing about 
Koogle’s admitting he’s not up to the task of 
turning Yahoo around is that it suggests the 
job needs someone with even more busi- 
ness acumen. Short of cloning Bill Gates or 
unearthing the DNA of Henry Ford, that’s 
going to be one tough search. So envy not 
Jim Citrin, managing director of executive- 
search firm Spencer Stuart, whose job it is 
to seek a replacement. “We're looking for a 
great leader, a motivator,” Citrin says. 
“Less someone with a particular industry 
background, and more of an athlete.” 

Athlete is right. The right candidate 
will have to be used to slogging long dis- 
tances with little reward; he or she may 
need to be an Olympic-level ego stroker. 
Because it grew so big so fast with so many 
of the same people in charge, Yahoo has 
become notorious for its insular us-and- 
them culture. Only one executive—Sue 
Decker, the cro—has arrived from the out- 
side and walked into a corner office. 

Otherwise, the loosely defined inner 
circle consists of four or five highly talented 
friends, including Jerry Yang and David 
Filo, whose brainchild grew to world im- 
portance in six years. Think of trying to 
manage the Beatles, circa 1970. “You can’t 
come in and start slashing and cutting,” says 
Lowell Singer, senior new-media analyst at 
banking and management firm Robertson 
Stephens, based in San Francisco. “You 
have to respect the Yahoo culture.” 

A new corporate owner might not feel 
that way, so it’s hardly surprising that the 
proud Yahoo culture is fending off potential 
takeovers with a two-year $500 million 
stock buyback plan. That will still leave 
$1.5 billion in the bank, effectively buying 
time for the company to figure out how to 
make more money on its own. Certainly 
Silicon Valley is rooting for Yahoo to stay in- 
dependent in a world increasingly domi- 
nated by the AOL-Microsoft rivalry. “They 
do have a certain cachet, being the last 
Switzerland standing,” says Sinnreich. Not 
that cachet alone pleases Wall Street any- 
more. If Yahoo is going to be Swiss, it had 
better find some good cheese and chocolate 
to sell. yu 
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Hot Stock Tip: 


RISES 


hat sweet irony. Even as the new 

economy—loaded NASDAQ index 

continued its death spiral last 

week, investors gobbled up 
shares of Krispy Kreme Doughnuts as if 
cholesterol were a newfound health food. 
And while the tech gang was frantically 
dialing down its earnings estimates, 
Krispy Kreme announced profits that 
easily beat the forecasts.The stock 
soared to $79.19, up $6.68 in an 
otherwise dreadful week. 

Krispy Kreme’s doughnuts have 
outperformed microchips, routers and 
10-gigabit lasers since the Winston- 
Salem, N.C., chain went public at $21a 
share last April—just as the NASDAQ 
started its swoon. The company has 
become so hot since the offering that it 
plans to quit NASDAQ in May for the 
industrial-age New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Kreme's rise is 
evidence that not every 
sector is taking a beating. 
Companies like Alcoa and 
RJR Tobacco, which make 
or sell basic stuff, such 
as oil, aluminum, 
electricity—and, yes, 
cigarettes—are whipping 
the tech sector. Oh, did 
we mention that they 
earn a profit? How 
old-fashioned. : 

Just like a doughnut, , 
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chairman and CEO Scott Livengood, 
referring to the tastes, smells and sights in 
each of Krispy Kreme's 178 outlets in 28 
states. Don't confuse that with streaming 
video; these establishments look like 
1950s coffee shops. Customers can 
watch the doughnuts rising, and stores 
flash their HOT DOUGHNUTS NOW signs 
when the snacks are 
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near cult following since founder Vernon 
Rudolph fried up his first batch ina 
Winston-Salem shop. 

The company was conceived as a 
wholesale business, but the cooking 
aroma led passersby to clamor for the 
doughnuts, a demand met by cutting a 
window through a wall to handle retail. An 
ugly conglomerate, Beatrice Foods, 
bought Krispy Kreme in 1976 only to spin 
it off to franchisees in a 1982 leveraged 
buyout. Today the family of Joseph 
McAleer Sr., who led the LB0, holds 
roughly 25% of the shares. 

While Beatrice expanded the chain, it 
remained a Southeastem secret 


until the mid-1990s. “We really didn't start 
growing until two or three years ago,” 
Livengood says. The com- 















~ successful for decades, 
and [our doughnuts] are a unique 
product,” Livengood insists. Concurs David 


“What you have here is a proven brand.” | 
Yet for every Starbucks, there are | 
numerous bagel chains and brew pubs that | 
went public, expanded too fast and fizzled. 
And stockholders could get indigestion 
next month when company insiders 
become free to dump 7.4 million shares 
that they have held since last year’s ipo into 
a market that trades 
just 5.75 million Krispy Kreme shares. 
When insiders announced a previous 
sale in January, the stock fell 11%. But 
unless Krispy Kreme announces a plan 
to sell e-doughnuts, it stands 
to humble the tech 
#H stocks forthe 
rest of the 
year. —By John 
Greenwald 
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Drawing from 
Elusive Memory 
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,000 visages in her 

r, helping police 
their manhunts. 

My ultimate dream 
dreams,” she says, 

ould be to see this 

»b done by trained 

ychologists” 






















Boylan’s best- inkeuian portraits: Richard Allen Davis, 
Polly Klaas’ killer, and the disguised Ted Kaczynski 







eanne Boylan was working in a small Oregon 
sheriff's office in 1973 when she began to 
wonder why the police sketches she saw didn't 
match descriptions she had heard from the 
victims. There's a better way, she thought. And 
there was. Today Boylan, 47, is acclaimed for 
developing a technique so accurate that an FBI agent 
who has worked with her likens the results to 
“something drawn from a photograph.” Among her 
creations: the iconic portrait of the Unabomber—a 
dead ringer for a young Ted Kaczynski, as well as the 
near mirror-image drawing of Polly Klaas’ killer, 
Richard Allen Davis. Her secret? A diligent reading— 
and application—of memory science. 
Most sketch artists ask witnesses to examine 


very 
especially at the height of emotion,” she says. “Ask, 
‘Did he have a moustache?’ Well, he does now, 
because you're implanting that image.” Her 
interviews are long chats about other topics, with 
only occasional 
questions related to 
the pad she holds 
just out of sight. 
“The assumption is 
that this work is 
about art,” says 
Boylan, “but it’s 
about the complexity 
of memory.” —By 
Sandy M. Fernandez 
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If justice is the most profound 
responsibility of public life, it is 
also the one we are least suited to 
fulfill. It’s no mystery why this 
should be. We’re human. Our by- 
ways are complicated. The insti- 
tutions of law are infected with 
the same shortcomings—greed, 
dishonesty, weakness, indiffer- 
ence, anger—that give rise to injus- 
tice in the first place. On the every- 
day working level, criminal justice 
is like chemotherapy. We throw 
our little poisons at big ones. 


This may be the most entertaining irony of human 
affairs. (Literally entertaining—we get any number of 
our movies, books and TV shows out of it.) In such an 
ancient predicament, can anything new ever hap- 
pen? Sure it can. Proposing to tell God himself that he 
has no right to treat you unjustly was once a big ad- 
vance (see Book of Job). So were trial by jury and the 
right to remain silent. So were fingerprinting and DNA 
evidence. So was the electric chair. 

We want to be good. We want to be bad. Between 
these sides of ourselves, we construct the wall of the 


8 state, which is porous, since it’s made of ourselves 
> (see Bill Clinton). Assuming that you’re in favor of 
justice, anything that makes it stronger is good news, 


right? We have good news. —By Richard Lacayo 


Photo-Illustration for TIME by Glen Wexler with sketch by Jeanne Boylan 
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Dead Men Tell No 


Tales—but Bugs Do 





ven to the most hardened investigators, the worst part of 

examining a decomposing corpse can be coping with its 

buzzing, wriggling, burrowing infestation of flies, maggots 

and other insects. Even coroners—not normally the 

queasiest of folk—can find themselves affected. But to 

Canadian Gail Anderson, 39, “it's really just a science.” 
Professor Anderson is head of the forensic entomology laboratory 
at Simon Fraser University in British Columbia. It is the first 
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_>>>“Let justice be done, though thehe 


university lab in North America founded for the sole purpose of 
refining the ways in which insect biology can help solve crimes. 

While a grad student, Anderson began her career when a 
professor recommended her as a source to police. In the 12 years 
since, she has assisted with more than 130 homicide probes, 
helping determine, among other things, the time and cause of 
death and whether a body has been moved. Insects can offer this 
information because they are so predictable: a species will tend to 
stick to certain foods and environments, and given the same 
weather conditions, its members will develop at the same pace. 
Comparisons with baseline data will quickly tell the age of a 
particular specimen—and thus the time of death—and whether it 
has been transferred from its normal habitat. 

In one of Anderson's cases, witnesses claimed that a 
murdered woman had been alive, 
shopping at the mall, days after two 
young men said they had seen her slain. 
With the jury unsure whom to believe, 
insect evidence led the way. “I was able 
to tell them, ‘No, she was very dead by 
then,'” says Anderson. Bugs can 
sometimes tell investigators what a 
corpse cannot. After body tissues have 
rotted away, insects that have been 
feeding on them can still be tested for 
drugs or poisons. Anderson does the 
analysis herself, but in most cases she 
depends on police to collect the 
specimens—which means training the 
officers to do it properly and thoroughly. 
“One maggot doesn’t help me,” she says. 
DNA technology promises greater 
advances in her field. Recently, the FBI 
matched a suspect to his dead rape 
victim by the blood contained in a single 
louse that had migrated from him to her. 

In 1998 Anderson and her students 
began compiling a nationwide database 
on the habits of flesh-eating insects 
native to Canada—the first time such a 


GAILANDERSON 


The head of Simon Fraser's forensic 
entomology lab went to the university to 
study pest management but got hooked 
on murder investigations instead. Today 
she’s one of the few insect experts in the 
world who work regularly on legal cases 
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resource has been put together for any 
country. They are examining hundreds of 
insects that have never before been 
studied for forensic purposes. Anderson 
is also moving beyond bugs to other 
creatures. In October she submerged 

six pig carcasses in Howe Sound, hoping 
to develop basic guidelines for how 
saltwater animals like crabs and shrimp 
interact with corpses. Though oceans 
have always been a favorite dumping 
ground for bodies, this type of research 
hadn't been conducted since the 1800s. 
Anderson's biggest challenge now? 
Cash. “Most funders like their money 

to go toward studying live people,” 

she says. “I tell them the dead have 
rights too.” —S.M.F. 
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avens fall.” 


THE COP 


OLD ROMAN MAXIM 


Teaching Cops Right from Wrong 


OW DO YOU GET A BAD COP TO 


be good? In countries that have 


recently shed authoritarian 
rule, the issue is especially 
pressing. “It is a huge 
transition for the police to go 
from protecting the interests 
of the state to protecting its 
citizens,” says Jim Curran, dean of special 
programs at New York's John Jay College 
of Criminal Justice. He and his colleagues 
at the school have developed a course 
meant to reverse the effects of years of bad 
police practices. Since 1994, more than 
3,000 cops in 50 troubled countries have 
taken “Human Dignity and Policing,’ 
funded by the Department of Justice. 
A burly former New York City street 
cop, Curran knew he wouldn’t reach his 


JIM CURRAN 


The former New York 
City police officer 
travels the world 
helping police officers 
in newly democratic 
countries make the 
transition from being 
mere instruments of 
government terror 
into conscious 
protectors of the 
citizens they serve 


“You 
can’t lecture someone into change,” he 


students just by preaching to them 


says. So he sought to make the lessons 
deeply personal. Part group therapy, part 
confessional, the course asks cops first to 
talk about how they have been humiliated 
in their lives. In Bosnia police noted that 
their superiors strip-searched them at the 
end of each shift to take whatever bribes 
they had collected. In Latin America cops 
complained of being regularly forced to 
do menial work, like building houses for 
their bosses 

Next, officers are invited to talk about 
the things they have done that violated the 
dignity of others. Role-playing exercises 
require them to step into a suspect's 
shoes. Over the course of three days, the 
cops, most of whom are shift commanders, 
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are forced to confront themselves and their 


past. In one session, a police officer from 
El Salvador admitted that his superiors 
told him a prisoner he was escorting 
should be killed. “I got a hero’s medal for 
murder,” he told the stunned class. 

“The course can be tough going,” says 
Curran, “but it changes them.” In Jamaica 
cops who returned from the classes 
immediately began reforming the prisons, 
allowing inmates basic rights, like making 
phone calls. In El Salvador graduates 
began segregating youthful offenders 
from adults in jail. In other countries cops 
have incorporated the course’s techniques 
into their training programs. A recent 
survey of the first crop of graduates 
concluded that the course had been “a 
watershed in their own lives.” 

“We've learned a lot of lessons from 
the course,” says Curran, “but the basic 
one is that all cops want to have their jobs 
mean something.” Usually something 
good, it turns out. 





By Edward Barnes 
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What comes after TV? 


Susie is inventing ways (basically, advanced coding and computing algorithms) 


to stream audio and video in real time to any device, anywhere in the world, over the Internet. 


Meaning video on a screen becomes something way more powerful than TV. 
Video becomes a completely new way to capture and share experiences and information, 
whenever and wherever you want. 
And you'll never wonder if there’s anything on again. 


www.hp.com 
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“It’s about time law enforcement got as organized as organizecbr 





His counterparts around the 

country predicted that the San 

Diego D.A.’s use of DNA testing on 

old cases as well as new would 

trigger an avalanche of work and —_ 
costs. Nine months later, many 

are starting to do the same thing 


cheered his move. Among 
prosecutors, however, there was 
an awkward pause. After all, each 
DNA test costs as much as $5,000. 
Then there’s the unspoken risk: 
if dozens of innocents turn up, the 
D.A. will have indicted his shop. 
But nine months later, no 

budgets have been busted or 
prosecutors ousted. Only the rare 
case merits review. Pfingst’s team 
considers convictions before 
1993, when the city started 
routine DNA testing. They discard 
cases if the defendant has been 
released. Of the 560 remaining 

: files, they have re-examined 200, 

> looking for cases with biological 

* evidence and defendants who 

» still claim innocence. 

They have identified three 

2 so far. The most compelling 

involves a man serving 12 years 
for molesting a girl who was 

z playing in his apartment. But 
others were there at the time. 

[| THE PROSECUTOR 


Going Back and 


rape convictions and see if any unravel with 
newly developed pNa-testing tools. In other 
words, he wanted to revisit past victories— 
this time playing for the other team. “I think 
people misunderstand being conservative 


Police found a small drop of saliva on the 
victim’s shirt—too small a sample to test in 
1991. Today that spot could free a man. 
Test results are due any day. Inspired by 
San Diego, 10 other counties in the U.S. 


for being biased,” says Pfingst. “I consider 
myself a pragmatic guy, and I have no 
interest in putting innocent people in jail.” ' 
Around the U.S., flabbergasted 
defense attorneys and their jailed clients 


are starting DNA audits. —By Amanda Ripley 


‘Getting It Right 


Y ALMOST EVERY MEASURE, 
Paul Pfingst is an 
unsentimental prosecutor. Last 
week the San Diego County 
district attorney said he fully « 
intends to try suspect Charles 


To meet more Innovators and 
nominate your own candidates 


BS visit us at time.com/Innovators _— 
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Elmira, N.Y. Rehabilitation was the 





Andrew Williams, 15, as an Ossining, N.Y. _ focus. Prisoners received education F 
adult for the Santana High ? Instead of and vocational training—costly u 
School shootings. Even before the tragedy, § sittingidle,in- programs with erratic results. s 
Pfingst had stood behind the controversial mates worked ; 4 
California law that mandates treating in silence. They s 
‘ : — ; es m even builtthe 9 ' ' ; p 
murder suspects as young as 14 as adults. suaehyuct : San Francisco Bay, Calif 
j : prison's electric { Ys . n 
So nobody would have wagered that chair. They In the wake of reform failures, 


Pfingst would also be the first D.A. in 

the U.S. to launch his very own Innocence 
Project. Yet last June, Pfingst told his 
attorneys to go back over old murder and 


control became a higher 


N 

were calmer when busy, and — ; s 
priority. Alcatraz—on an island e 
s 

c 


the prison enjoyed the profits. 
Prisoners who misbehaved 
were promptly whipped. 


in treacherous waters— 
discouraged thoughts of flight. 
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Pinch on the Pimps 


Justice 





imps aren't generally 

known by their given 

names, and the 14 

alleged flesh peddlers 

arrested in Atlanta 

last January were no 
exception. Law-enforcement 
officers hauled in “Playboy,” 
“Worm” and “Poochie,” 
among others. But while the 
suspects were busy being 
charged with 226 federal 
crimes in one of the biggest 
strikes ever against purveyors 
of underage prostitutes, they 
were most curious about a 
name most of them had never 
heard before. “Who,” they 
asked, “is RICO?” 

RICO isn’t a person but a 
law—the federal Racketeer 
Influenced and Corrupt 
Organizations Act. It is most 
frequently used to combat 
organized crime, but thanks to 
the creativity and 
determination of Richard 
Deane, the U.S. Attorney for 
Georgia's northern district, 
Atlanta's pimps became the 
nation’s first to be charged 
under RICO statutes. Last 
August, members of Deane’s 
community-resource team 
reported that local girls as 
young as 10 were being 
lured into prostitution. Most 
U.S. Attorneys leave such 
seemingly unglamorous 
crimes to local police, but 
in this case, police were 
discouraged by the law on the 





lorence, Colo. Employing 
Itra-high-tech 
ecurity, the 
=deral facility 
bandons any 
retense of 
shabilitation, 
lany inmates 
pend 23 of 
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books, Pimping in Georgia is a 
misdemeanor offense—hardly 
worth pursuing. (Only recently 
have state legislators moved to 
make it a felony carrying a 
mandatory five-year term.) “I 
don't think the Atlanta police 
department lacked interest or 
motivation,” says Deane, “but 
they lacked the tools. We had 
the tools to investigate and 
recognized we needed to do 
something.” 

Deane dispatched a team 
of investigators to “the Track,” 
a section of Atlanta's 
notorious Metropolitan 
Parkway, to do some digging. 












| They soon discovered that the 
pimps specializing in underage 
girls weren't just independent 
street-corner operators but a 
loose organization that worked 
like a cartel. According to the 
government's indictment, the 
pimps relied on each other for 
condoms and drugs, routinely 
traded girls and even 
collaborated on professionally 
produced training films for 
fellow pimps and their young 
prostitutes, with such titles as 
Really Really Pimping in Da 
South and Pimpology. They 
also equipped their charges 
with fake IDs and transported 
girls across state lines to 
places as far away as New 
York and California. Deane’s 
office had essentially 
discovered a group of 
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| could succeed only with 


criminals working together in 
an organized fashion to break 
federal law; in other words, 
the prosecutors had a classic 


| RICO case. “They had their 


own vocabulary and rules,” 
says assistant U.S. Attorney 
Janis Gordon, who will 
prosecute the case when 

it opens March 21. “Itwasa 
friendly competition that 


| cooperation.” 








If convicted, the Atlanta 
suspects face 10 to 20 years of 
jail time. Using RICO, Deane 
has also confiscated several of 
the pimps’ luxury cars, and 
hopes to seize $14 million in 
illegally obtained assets. Not | 
bad for an unglamorous local 
crime. —By Josh Tyrangiel. | 
Reported by Amy Bonestee! | 





























pimps, anda 
typically dangerous 


one for underage 
prostitutes. “We 
pulled out all the 
stops to get this 
done,” he says 
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Ever waited for a bus in Helsinki in December? 


Trust us, it’s cold—a nice place to visit but no place to wait for a bus. So when Rycharde invented 
a way to track city buses using your mobile phone, Finland seemed the perfect place 
to test this mobile e-services breakthrough. You just enter your stop’s name to get your bus’s 
actual arrival time. Or program your phone to ring when it’s time to head to the bus stop. 
So you can spend less time waiting for the bus 
and more time doing anything else someplace warm. 


www.hp.com 
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NATURE_ 


Two new books about an expedition into an active 
volcano tell stories that couldn’t be more different 


By DICK THOMPSON 


S$ STANLEY WILLIAMS NOW TELLS IT, 
he knew there was danger in lead- 
ing an expedition of scientists into 
the throat of the Colombian vol- 
cano known as Galeras. After all, it 
was one of the most active in South Amer- 


ica, with a history of violent eruptions dat- | 


ing back to the Spanish conquistadores. 
But the mountain seemed calm that fateful 
morning in January 1993 when Williams 
and 11 other volcanologists hiked over 
Galeras’ rim to take its pulse— 
tiny fluctuations in tilt, gravity, gas emis- 
sions and other signs of volcanic life. The 
scientists and a handful of tourists were 
spread out across the crater, just starting to 
head back, when a small landslide signaled 
the start of something bad. 

“I yelled to get everyone out,” recalls 
Williams. The scientists scrambled for 
safety, but it was too late. The earth ripped 
apart with a sonic boom. Lava bombs as big 
as cars were blown out of the crater and fell 
back as molten rain, exploding on impact 
like mortar shells, ripping through bodies 
and setting them on fire. Two scientists 
were instantly vaporized. One was literally 
cut in half. The exploding mountain shot a 


nickel-size hole through Williams’ skull, | 


mangling his face, setting his clothes afire, | 


breaking one leg and nearly tearing the 
foot off the other. 

But Williams lived and has often been 
described in the press and on the lecture 
circuit as the eruption’s sole survivor. 


Nearly everybody in the small world of | 


professional volcanologists, however, knew 
this to be untrue—in fact, five other people 
also came out of Galeras alive that day— 
and for years some of Williams’ fellow sci- 
entists quietly criticized him both for lead- 
ing the ill-fated field trip and then for 
capitalizing on its tragic aftermath. 
Now that reservoir of bitterness is 
about to erupt with the nearly si- 
multaneous publication of two 
books that describe the 
same incident from 
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BEFORE THE BLAST Williams, top center, 
led his scientists into the volcano. By the 
end of the day, half these men were dead 


FIERY WORDS 








(Houghton Mifflin; $25) is Stanley 

Williams’ firsthand account of “one 
man’s survival” of the 1993 
eruption. In No Apparent Danger 
(HarperCollins; $25.95), 
journalist Victoria Bruce 
concentrates on 
what Williams’ 
critics claim 
were fatal 


THE CRATER OF DEA 


| warning signals 
| missed, safety precautions he 


| ing opportunities he seized. 
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perspectives that couldn't 
be more different. In No 
Apparent Danger, re- 
porter Victoria Bruce doc- 
uments what she says are 
Williams 

















































failed to take and grandstand- 


Williams tells his own story—and 
defends himself against his crit- 
ics—in Surviving Galeras, co- 
authored by Fen Montaigne. Taken 
together, the books provide a vivid ac- 
count of how the people who study volea- 
noes do their dangerous work. 

The story starts in 1988 when, after 40 
years of quiescence, Galeras began a fresh 
round of unrest that brought Williams and 
other scientists running to southern Colom- 
bia. Because Galeras hovered just a few 
miles above the city of Pasto (pop. 300,000), 
the U.N. put the volcano on its list of nat- 
ural hazards in need of urgent attention. 
After shaking and coughing small erup- 
tions for months, Galeras squeezed a plug 
of lava onto the surface that it blew 
apart in a dramatic eruption on July 
16, 1992. Given the mounting ac- 
tivity, Williams had no problem 
enticing volcano experts 
from 14 countries to attend 
a Galeras workshop that 
he organized in 
January 1993. 


for morning field trips 

ind into the voleano. By early af- 
Ologists taking measurements 
scattered across the floor 

‘a voleano’s crater when 


ly, six scientists came out 
tion alive. Almost immediate- 
the survivors began blaming 


he baal that he was cava- 


ed up ¢ on | monitoring 
Evin of the fatal field trip. Williams 
= no one brought it to his attention 
, an 


abnormal. 
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vivor. Williams acknowledges that he 
failed to correct misinformed reporters. 
Williams says he wrote his book as an 
exorcism, but with Bruce’s book rushed 
into print at the same time, the demons 
are sure to be reawakened. Even reporting 
the book was painful, Williams says. At 
one point, he interviewed one of the wid- 
ows, herself a geologist. She blamed 
Williams for her husband's death and 
blasted him as irresponsible. “There had 
to have been signs,” she tells him in boil- 
ing anger. “You just missed them, that’s all 
... It was just stupid that he died.” Read- 
ers of both books—and they should be 
read together—will reach their own con- 
sions. Galeras, meanwhile, continues 


| to rumble restlessly. 2 


AFTERMATH: 


The Galeras 
eruption, shot 
(as indicated 
by the code 
below) that 
very day 
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Two sets 
of two 


TROUBLE IN THE BRAIN 


Parkinson's disease, which 
affects more than 1 million 
Americans, is caused by 
the death of neurons in 
the that 
produce dopamine, a 
neurotransmitter that helps control 
movement and coordination. 


WHAT THE DOCTORS DID 


Surgeons drilled into the foreheads of 40 

patients and inserted new dopamine producing 

neurons, harvested from aborted fetuses, into the 
of 20 of them. The other 20 had drilling 

but no treatment, to serve as a comparison group. 

Overall improvement in the treated patients was 


4 —- 


Fetal 
nerve 
cells 


minimal, and some developed serious side effects. 





The Parkinson's Experiment 


This one had everything: 


aborted fetuses, sham 


surgery, desperate patients—and then it went awry 


VEN BEFORE THE LATEST ISSUE OF THE 

New England Journal of Medicine 

came off the presses, the new experi- 

mental surgery to treat Parkinson’s 
disease had sparked more than its share of 
controversy. Pro-lifers hated it because the 
operation used cells from aborted fetuses to 
replenish patients’ dying brain tissue. 
Many others were troubled because clini- 
cal trials of the procedure involved “sham 
surgery”—in this case, drilling through the 
skulls of half the patients in the study with- 
out giving them any treatment. 

But when the first results of the trials 
appeared in the Journal last week, re- 
searchers found themselves mired in an 
even deeper flap. The surgery did help some 
patients a little, partially alleviating the 
rigidity and slow movements typical of Par- 
kinson’s. But for others, that improvement 
came at a price: a year or more after the op- 
eration, about 15% of patients developed 
uncontrollable writhing, joint flexing, chew- 
ing and other movements. At least one per- 
son was so debilitated that he could no 
longer eat and had to be fed through a tube. 

Pro-lifers are using the study in their on- 
going war against fetal-cell research of any 
kind. Says Republican Senator Sam Brown- 
back of Kansas: “Not only are you destroying 
one human being [the fetus], you may be de- 
stroying two.” A few scientists called for such 
operations to be halted immediately, and 
some nonscientists wondered why they had 
ever been done in the first place. 

The answer is that Parkinson’s is such a 
devastating disease that sufferers and their 
families are desperate for a cure. Drugs can 
alleviate the symptoms, but not retard the 
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progressive death of brain cells. That's why | 
fetal-cell transplants were first proposed 
and why some doctors were already per- 
forming the operation on patients who 
could afford it (cost: as much as $40,000). 
The researchers in the controversial study 
were doing what scientists are supposed to 
do: conduct a rigorous study to determine 
whether a treatment actually works. 

Now that results are in, some press ac- 
counts have breathlessly painted the epi- 
sode as an unmitigated disaster. But that’s 
not really true. Knowing that fetal cells can | 
grow successfully in a patient's brain is a 
major step forward. And, says Dr. Thomas 
Freeman, a Parkinson’s expert from the 
University of South Florida, “it’s naive to 
think that you can do a medical interven- 
tion in people with end-stage disease and 
not have complications.” 

But even proponents agree that fetal 
cells alone won't eradicate Parkinson’s—if 
only because there aren’t nearly enough 
fetuses to do the job. Scientists are look- 
ing instead to stem cells, unspecialized 
cells that eventually turn into every 
tissue in the body. “That,” says Dr. 
Gerald Fischbach, former head 
of the National Institute of Neuro- 
logical Disorders and Stroke, “could be a 
renewable resource.” Unfortunately, | / 
stem cells are most easily harvested | / 
from human embryos, and that means 
the controversy underlying the 
Parkinson's surgery isn’t about to 
0 away. —By Michael D. Lemonick. 
Reported by Rachele Kanigel/ 
Oakland and Dick Thompson/ 
Washington 
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Cut-Rate AIDS 


Big drugmakers cave under 
pressure from generics 


Y THE CRUEL CALCULUS OF THE AIDS 

epidemic, the best anti-arps drugs 

almost never reach the millions of 

people who need them most. In the 
face of the widespread epidemic in sub- 
Saharan Africa—where more than 25 mil- 
lion people are Hiv positive—pharmaceu- 
tical companies have been under 
increasing pressure to supply the devel- 
oping world with cut-rate medicines. But 
no matter how much they trim prices on a 
combination-drug regimen that can cost 
$15,000 a year in the U.S., it’s never quite 
enough to make a dent in countries where 
per capita annual income is only a few 
hundred dollars. 

Now the deadly stalemate seems to be 
breaking up. Last week, even as the big 
pharmaceutical companies went to court 
to keep generic copies of their drugs out of 
South Africa, one of the biggest of these, 
Merck, announced it would slash prices of 
two of its major alps drugs, Crixi 
Stocrin, an additional 40% to 55%. Other 
drug giants—including GlaxoSmithKline 
and Bristol-Myers Squibb—immediately 
signaled they would follow suit. 

The drugmakers couched their action 
in philanthropic terms, but the companies 
have more than their reputations at stake. 
Generic drugmakers, like India’s Cipla 
Ltd. and Hetero Drugs, have already of- 
fered three-drug combos for $350 to $600 
a year per patient, 40% less than 
the best prices offered in de- 
veloping countries by 
Western firms. 

By meeting this 
off-brand challenge, 
the drug companies 
hope to protect their 
franchise not only in im- 
poverished Africa but also 
in the U.S., where drug 
pricing has long been a tar- 
get of health activists and 
where a price war with gener- 
ics could cut deeply 

















VOX POPULI: 
Protesters blame into profit margins. 
drugmakers for As Merck CEO Ray- 


the carnage in mond Gilmartin ac- : 
Africa knowledges, unless = 
AIDs drugs become more generally { 
available, “our intellectual property 
is at risk.” — By Frederic Golden 
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VICODIN: : 
painkiller is the narcotic. 
of proses for the celebrity set 


Who's Feeling No Pain? 


The latest trendy drugs are old-fashioned painkillers. 
Theyre chic, mellowing and way addictive 


By RICHARD CORLISS 





T LAST, AMERICA’S MOST NOTORIOUS 
hip-hopper and many of the parents 
who hate him have something in 
common. Pills. Specifically, prescrip- 
tion painkillers like Vicodin. Eminem, who 
sports a Vicodin tattoo on his left arm, is the 
pill’s unofficial spokesperson. Last month, 
in his duet with Elton John at the Gram- 
mys, he rapped, “I’m on a thousand down- 
ers now/ I’m drowsy.” It’s easy to imagine 
that, as they glared at the TV, boomers 
around the country alleviated their annoy- 
ance at Eminem’s notoriety by swallowing 
the very drug their nemesis was naming. 
These days, cocaine is passé. Ecstasy is 


for kids. The hot new drugs are numbing | 


blasts from the past, the ones with which 


such burnished icons as Elvis and Liz made | 


headlines in their heydays of excess. Young 
superstar actors, rappers and chart- 
topping singers are popping pain pills. It’s 
chic, it’s mellowing, and some think it’s 
funny. During January’s Golden Globe 
awards, Just Shoot Me star David Spade 
joked, “I found 10 Vicodin in my gift bas- 
ket.” Michael Jackson and Anna Nicole 
Smith, Chevy Chase and quarterback Brett 
Favre have been addicted to prescription 
drugs. Friends’ Matthew Perry, who has 


admitted that he was hooked on Vicodin, | 





last month returned to rehab for unspeci- 
fied reasons. “An addiction to prescribed 
pain pills can happen to anyone,” says 
Melanie Griffith in her online “Recovery 
Journal,” “and you have to be careful.” 

The trend has quickly spread from 
Hollywood to the heartland. According to 
the latest Department of Health and Hu- 
man Services survey on drug abuse, about 
1.5 million people started taking prescrip- 
tion painkillers for “nonmedical” purposes 
in 1998—nearly three times the number 
who started in 1990. “There are two rea- 
sons that people are abusing prescription 
pain medications,” says David Rolston, a 
program director at Santa Monica’s Clare 
Foundation rehab center. “They can be 
used as supplements to street opiates like 
heroin, and there isn’t the same stigma as- 
sociated with them.” 

To obtain Vicodin and other pain- 
killers, you needn't slink off to the rough 
side of town for a date with your dealer—al- 
though you could. Last month Ventura 
County, Calif., issued a grand jury indict- 


ment alleging that the Hell’s Angels used a | 


youth gang called the Outfit to sell more 
than 700,000 Valium and Vicodin tablets 
throughout the region—all supplied, ac- 
cording to the charge, by an Air Force clin- 
ic employee. But you can also ask your doc- 
tor for the pills, and he may not scrutinize 
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| too carefully the validity of your request. 


Opioid painkillers, which include mor- 
phine and heroin as well as prescription 
products like Percocet, Percodan and Vi- 
codin, are so dangerous because they are so 
seductive. They work by throwing up road- 
blocks all along the pain pathway from the 
nerve endings in the skin to the spinal cord 
to the brain. In the brain these drugs open 
the floodgates for the chemical dopamine, 
which triggers sensations of well-being. 
Dopamine rewires the brain to become ac- 
customed to those benign feelings. When 
an addicted person stops taking the drug, 
the body craves the dopamine again. 

This lure is particularly strong for 
“people who have had sobriety problems 
before,” says Richard Rogg, founder and 
owner of the fashionable Promises Mal- 
ibu—a rehab clinic where the high-profile 
addict can try to kick the habit. “He'll have 
an operation, and the doctor will give out 
Vicodin like they're M&M’s. Soon, he’s ad- 
dicted. I’m hearing the same old story: ‘I 
had five or 10 years’ sobriety, but I got 
loaded on Vicodin, and I went out.’” 

Not everyone who uses painkillers for 
more than a few weeks at a time will be- 
come an addict, says Dr. Alan Leshner, di- 
rector of the National Institute on Drug 
Abuse. He suspects that most of those 
abusing Vicodin obtained the drug illegal- 
ly. Says Leshner: “It’s important to sepa- 
rate when the substance is a medicine and 
when it is abused.” Just ask Eminem, who 
in Under the Influence declares, “I'm like a 
mummy at night/ fightin’ with bright light- 
ning/ frightened with five little white Vico- 
din pills bitin’ him.” —Reported by Alice Park/ 
New York and Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles 
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PRESIDENTIAL 
MISCONDUCT 





By JOEL STEIN LOS ANGELES 


T'S NOTHING PERSONAL, REALLY. THE 
South Park guys are actually sending 
up situation comedy, Mr. President. 
So when the George W. Bush charac- 
ter says to a prisoner he’s about to ex- 
ecute, “Hey scum, ready to die by 
lethal injection? Maybe you'd prefer the 
gas chamber,” and then farts in his face, 
you have to understand that they're actu- 
ally deconstructing a sitcom trope. If any- 
thing, Mr. President, Trey Parker and Matt 
Stone think this is going to be a big boost to 
your image. “We wanted to take George 
Bush, who is somewhat vilified, 
and make him likeable,” explains 
Stone. “To us, that’s way more 
subversive than making him 
look like an a if 
If one of Bush’s big cam- 
paign promises was to restore 
dignity to the Oval Of- 
fice, he’d better focus 
on that tax cut. On 
April 4 at 10:30 
p.m. E.T., Comedy 
Central will air 
the first episode of 
That's My Bushl, 
the South Park cre- 
ators’ sitcom about 
the current Admin- 
istration that final- 
ly ends the discus- 
sion about how far 
the media can go 
in their treat- 
ment of a politi- 


















cian’s personal life. In the first few epi- 
sodes, Bush stages a fake execution for his 
old frat buddies but mistakenly takes 
them to the real one; the Chief Executive 
steals cable but mixes up the wires and 
launches a bomb at the Third World; and 
an attempted assassination makes the 
President rethink gun control. 

But Parker and Stone don’t seem to 
have any disdain for the President. Neither 
voted, and they sold the idea of a siteom 
about the presidency to Comedy Central 
(half-owned by AOL Time Warmer, parent 
company of TIME) the summer before the 
election; the recount pushed the show 


COMEDY IN CHIEF: 
Parker, left, advises 
Bottoms on his 
Executive Privilege. 
Far right, Bottoms 
with his First Lady, 
Carrie Quinn Dolin 
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back from its planned March debut and 
also reduced the number of episodes from 
10 to eight. In fact, before November, the 
only plot they had sketched out had Presi- 
dent Gore trying to convince people that he 
was the real President while being 
usurped by a life-size robot. And before 
they chose the presidency as their canvas, 
the duo considered making a sitcom about 
the Baldwin brothers. “Sitcoms take a per- 
son, like Raymond, and make everybody 
love him,” says Parker. “So we thought, 
“How f up would it be to take a real 
person and make everybody love him?’” 
Love, in the world of Parker and Stone, 
doesn’t involve a lot of coddling. 

Before they started preparing for the 
show, which involved watching old sit- 
coms, taking a trip to the White House and 
getting a tour of the Everybody Loves Ray- 
mond set, neither had watched a sitcom in 

10 years. “The ones I hate the most 
are the ones where the laughs 
come from people being mean 
to each other,” says Stone. So in 
the Bush show they went about 
spoofing the genre, down to the 
wacky neighbor, ditsy secretary 
and, of course, the stupid, 
bumbling husband. 

The budget—the 
largest Comedy Cen- 
tral has ever attempt- 
ed, although it won’t 

say precisely how big 

it is—gives the show 
convincing White 

House sets. “This is 

very expensive for 

Comedy Central. 

There’s almost no 

way they can make 

money on it,” says 

Parker. “I’m think- 
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ing we get to do eight of these, and that’s 
it. But they'll always be on pvp.” 

As they shoot the execution scene, 
Parker's mom and grandmother sit on 
director's chairs, the elder taking furious 
notes. “I was a little worried at first,” says 
grandma Betty Marsh. “But I think the 
President will appreciate it, because it’s 
so funny.” As she says this, Bush is pour- 


ing Drano into the veins of the prisoner, 


grabbing the priest’s bible away from 
him and yelling, “You have the right to 
die like a little bitch.” Mom laughs 
Grandma looks a bit confused 

Timothy Bottoms, who plays the 
President, does a spot-on imitation that 
makes Saturday Night Live’s Will Fer- 
rell’s take seem like dinner theater. Bot- 
toms’ Bush is indeed lovable and bum 
bling, but his politics seem to have little 
relation to those of the real Bush. End-of- 
episode lessons, for example, make him 
pro-choice but still anti-gun control 
Bottoms, who needs little makeup for the 
part (except for prosthetics to make his 
ears stick out), says he discovered his 


similarity to the President about a year 
ago: “I wasn’t getting much work so | 
called up my agency and said, ‘If George 
Bush wins the presidency, could you call 
his Administration and see if he needs a 
body double to use as a decoy?” Instead, 
from Parker, who had 
glanced at a picture of Bottoms in a Va- 
riety review of a play and said to Stone, 
“What is Bush doing in Variety?” Turns 
out Bottoms, best known for playing 
Sonny in The Last Picture Show, is apo- 
litical but oddly tight with the c.o.p., 
being good friends with Ronald Reagan’s 
daughter Patti and married to a woman 
who has a friend who once dated W. But 
Bottoms wasn’t very familiar with sit- 
coms, or with Parker and Stone. “My 
kids told me I'd better watch South Park. 
so I turned it on,” he says. He was un- 


he got a call 


derwhelmed. “I said, ‘You guys watch 
this stuff?’” 

Bottoms doesn’t seem too worried 
about Bush’s reaction to the show. In 
fact, the only person the admittedly 
liberal-leaning staff seems concerned 


about is chief strategist Karl Rove, who is 
portrayed as the archconservative, hot- 
tempered behind the White 
House and as the staff member who 


brains 


quite obviously resents the Big Guy. “I 
just don’t want to get audited,” says Kurt 
Fuller, who plays Rove. But other than an 
order from Comedy Central not to pro- 
ceed with an early plan to cast the Bush 
daughters as wild lesbians and a legal 
problem with joking about assassinating 
the President, they haven't felt ham- 
pered. “I was more scared about the Sci- 
entologists and the Mormons when we 
did them on South Park. They're way 
more organized than the government,” 
says Parker. The Administration declines 
to comment. 

Parts of the show, though funny, are 
clearly going to annoy some viewers, 
however. “At the end of every episode 
George says, ‘One of these days, Laura, 
I'm gonna punch you in the face,’ and the 
audience says it with him,” Parker ex- 
plains. Then he laughs and shakes his 
head. “Dude, it’s so wrong.” tw 
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First Lady of Gangstas 


It's not easy being a female rapper, but Philly's | 
favorite daughter, Eve, shows how to do it with style 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 


| 
EVE, THE REIGNING 
queen of gangsta rap, 
sweeps into the New 
York City radio sta- 
tion Hot 97 with the 
same you-can’t-stop- 
me air Allen Iverson 
has when he steps 
onto a basketball court. 
She’s dressed way past the nines— 
she’s hovering around the elevens—in 
purple boots, purple Anna Sui leather 
pants and a black mink coat. Her hair, once 
platinum blond, is arranged in cornrows 
dyed a shade of red that almost makes the 
braids appear to glow, like space-heater 
coils. Eve does an on-air interview hyping 
her new CD, Scorpion (Ruff Ryders/Inter- 
scope), and then records a few attitude- 
filled promos. “Who's that girl?” Eve asks. 
“I'm that motherf_ girl!” When the 
session concludes, Eve softens. Her dog, | 
Spunky J., a teacup terrier so tiny it’s more 

















of a cat than a canine, scrambles into her 
arms. Eve coos, “She’s like a baaaby!” 

It’s tough being a woman in a mostly 
male profession. Now imagine being Eve, 
whose co-workers at Ruff Ryders include 
DMxX, a guy whose musical canon features 
What These B__ Want and other 
numbers that will never be chosen as 
theme songs for Oprah. (“DMX is one of 
my best friends,” Eve says. “That’s like my 
dog for life!”) Hard-core female rappers— | 
Foxy Brown, Lil’ Kim—compete with male | 
rappers by using sex as a weapon. Eve has 
found a balance: she’s tough enough to run 
with the big dogs and sensitive enough 
to hug a small one. Her 1999 debut, 
Let There Be ... Eve—Ruff Ryders’ 
First Lady, was uneven, but it 
established her persona—sexy but 
not pornographic, in your face 
but somewhat _ introspective. 
Now Eve feels she has improved. 

“On my first album I was like, 
‘Whatever you say,” she 
“This album I was 


says, 


like, ‘Hold up. I’m not doing that.’ This is 
more me.” 

Eve, who bought a home in suburban 
New Jersey, hails from Philadelphia, a city 
that in the 70s and ’80s was known for mu- 
sic, basketball and cheesesteaks and then 
went through a period during which it 
pretty much had only cheesesteaks going 
for it. Now Philly music (and b-ball) is mak- 
ing a comeback. “Philly has always had a 
music scene,” says Eve. “I think we're just 
hungry again.” 

Although Eve, 22, worked for a brief 
time as a stripper (“That was probably my 
biggest struggle”), she nursed dreams of be- 
coming a singer. She soon discovered that 
rapping got more attention. Eve made it 
onto the roster of Dr. Dre’s Aftermath En- 
tertainment label, only to be let go, and 
then found a home at Ruff Ryders. She re- 
unites with Dre on Scorpion (he produced 
two tracks). Says she: “I was like, ‘He better 

do something on my album—he 
‘ dropped me from his label.’” 

% “7 While her debut was a 

spare, streety affair, Eve's 
































new CD is glossier and more 
ambitious. It’s loaded with 
guest including No 
Doubt’s Gwen Stefani, reggae 
royalty Damian and Stephen 
Marley, and Eve’s boyfriend, 
producer Stevie J. Her rapping is 
more controlled and confident, 
though she sometimes sacrifices 
coherence for rhythm, spouting 
half-thoughts and sentence 
fragments just to keep her 
flow going. 

A few months ago, 
drained by career pres- 


stars, 


sures, she experienced 
a depression. Says Eve: 
“My self-confidence was 
really low.” But she re- 
covered, by 
strengthening her re- 
lationship with God. 
Now she hopes her al- 
bum will be a source 

of strength to oth- 
ers: “I just want 
women to know 
gam how strong they 
are.” Having ta- 
ken her bite of 
the apple, Eve now 
wants to share. a 


she says, 


RUFF RYDER: She knows how 
to strut the line between being 
sexy and pornographic 
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Stay at Days Inn. 


AAA members 
also get a free 20-minute ATaT 
PrePaid Phone Card! 


Stay at any Days Inn® hotel between January 1 and May 15, 2001, get an order form, choose one of the eight Hasbro 
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Battleship: Surface Thunder” 


Book your room at 1-800-DAYS INN® or daysinn.com | DAYS INN | 
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Unsentimental Journey 


Dorothy Gallagher sketches a blunt yet affectionate 
memoir of her larger-than-life Socialist parents 


By MARGARET CARLSON 





DOROTHY GALLAGHER 
has written a piercingly 
funny book, and there’s 
not a joke in it. In the 
first chapter of How I 
Came Into My Inheri- 
tance and Other True 
Stories (Random House; 
187 pages; $22.95), she 
drags us straight into the 
sick room from hell. She is 
looking after Bella and Izzy, her failing 
Russian-Jewish parents. She muddles 
through with such wryness and tenderness 
and, finally, wisdom that it will make you 
ache for another chance to tend your own 
parents. 





It’s one thing to be our fathers’ and | 


mothers’ keepers, another to get it right, 
quite another to be able to look back at the 
experience without flinching. 
Gallagher, 60, says it took two 
years after her parents died in 
1992 before she could go 
through the notes she had jot- 
ted down during her vigil. A 
writer by trade, she thought 
she might make one short 
piece of them. “But then I 
started typing,” she recalls, 
“and finally a sentence came 
out where I knew I'd found 
my voice, and then I had 150 
pages.” That voice—unsenti- 
mental, breezy, blunt—never 
wavers as she takes us first to 
her parents’ deathbeds and 
then back to their earlier, 
happier years. 

What makes this book 
different from some of the 
more sensational memoirs by 
less fond daughters is that it 
takes the ordinary, wrench- 
ing dilemma every child 
faces, peoples it with larger- 
than-life figures and sorts it 
all out. 

In her parents’ final days, 
Gallagher made daily visits to 
the vacation house her father 
had built with his own hands 











in upstate New York, where he and his wife 
lived after his retirement. “He never got 
tired of making new rooms,” Gallagher 
writes. “When I was a kid, I thought he had 
made the world.” But as her parents grow 
more feeble, the house begins to rot away; 
eventually it would take a team wearing sur- 
gical masks and gloves to clean it out. Her 
sweet mother is too pliant to complain, her 
father too stubborn and sick to think 
straight. Yet to Gallagher, he is still the 
fearless man who arrived in steerage, took 
jobs selling bananas (eating nothing but), 
delivering wet laundry in tenements before 
running his own garage. His only child finds 
that she can’t tell her 90-year-old father 
(who made the world, after all) what to do. 

Working backward through letters, 


summons up a universe when a band of 
utopic Russian émigrés arrives in a New 





| photos and visits to relatives, Gallagher | 





working for a pittance, they are rich beyond 
their wildest dreams. She never says how 
much she actually loves this extended fami- 
ly, except by her affectionate yet dispassion- 
ate descriptions of them. There are Bella 
and Izzy as young communists in love, her 
father saving her mother from drowning, 
choosing her over her sister—a revelation to 
their daughter, who had been worried that 
her parents weren't romantic enough. 
There’s cousin Meyer, who fled to America 
to escape the Cossacks, lost his entire fami- 
ly when the Nazis occupied his hometown in 
Ukraine, raised another family in the U.S. 
but was so saddened by America’s role in 
Vietnam that he killed himself at 87. And 
there’s Aunt Lily, the clan’s career woman, 
who sold lingerie door to door and married 
a bookish man, suspect in the family be- 
cause he “seemed to have no politics.” 

Like the Amish in Witness, these So- 
cialists in Gallagher’s extended family ex- 
perience life more fully because they be- 
lieve so deeply. Devoted readers of the 
Daily Worker, Stalinists to the end (“the 
pact with Hitler was a tactic, darling”), they 
sometimes look ridiculous but steadily 
buoy Gallagher with a bracing sense of 
connectedness. As a girl, she thought a por- 


York City that no longer exists. Penniless, | trait of Lenin hanging on the wall was a 


picture of her grandfather. 


ka ¥ z FAMALY Be Her summers at “worker's 
Enichedy¢ camp,” where the oppressed 
legacy of were celebrated, provide 
experiences wonderful memories, al- 


though political purity was 
strictly enforced: an extra 
slice of watermelon to a black 
kid could provoke a rebuke. 
Gallagher’s adult _ life, 
chronicled in the later chap- 
ters, is bland by comparison, 
despite her two bad mar- 
riages, several bad abortions 
and multiple bad bosses. After 
a hilarious turn at a celebrity 
pulp magazine, alongside the 
young Mario Puzo and Bruce 
Jay Friedman, she goes on to 
write two respected books. 
This third one ends all too 
soon, without telling us, 
among other things, about 
her third marriage, now 20 
years running, to Ben Son- 
nenberg, whose mind soars as 
founding editor of the highly 
regarded literary review 
Grand Street despite his be- 
ing confined to a wheelchair. 
But their story gives us some- 
thing to look forwardto. 
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Fragments of Lost Wisdom 


A new translation of an ancient Greek philosopher 
presents a fascinating contemporary, dead 2,500 years 


HERACLITUS, THE PRE- 
Socratic Greek philosopher 
who lived and wrote 2,500 
years ago—around the same 
time as Confucius, Lao Tzu 
and the Buddha—is best 
known as the man who 
said you cannot put your 
foot into the same river 
twice. 
Here is how the poet Brooks 

Haxton, in his fine new translation of Her- 
aclitus, Fragments, the Collected Wisdom 
of Heraclitus (Viking; 99 pages; $19.95), 
puts the thought: “The river/ where you 
set/ your foot just now/ is gone—/ those 
waters/ giving way to this,/ now this.” 

Such fragments are all that is left of 
Heraclitus’ great book, On Nature, which 
was lost many centuries ago. They come to 
us with a scattered, enigmatic quality—epi- 
grams and bits of poetry saved from the 
ruins. But they also have a wit and, for 
someone known as an obscure philoso- 
pher, a prismatic clarity that travels well 
across centuries. The thoughts remain 
fresh and profound. Haxton’s translation 
shines them up handsomely. “To a god the 
wisdom/ of the wisest man/ sounds apish. 
Beauty/ in a human face/ looks apish too./ 
In everything/ we 
have attained/ the 
excellence of apes.” 

Heraclitus was of 
the royal blood that 
ruled the Greek city 
of Ephesus, but re- 
nounced his her- 
itage. He looked on 
his fellow Ephesians 
with a certain aristo- 
cratic disdain and 
hated the mediocrity 
of those who “eat 
their way/ toward 
sleep like nameless 
oxen.” His country- 
men, he wrote, “say, 
No man should be/ 
worthier than aver- 
age. Thus,/ my fellow 
citizens declare,/ who- 
ever would seek/ 
excellence can find 


it/ elsewhere among others.” He was | 
sardonically hardheaded: “Hungry live- 
stock,/ though in sight of pasture, need 
the prod.” 

It’s bracing to come upon an intelli- 
gent élitist long, long dead, especially 
when we live in an Ephesus of our own, 
filled, as his was, with mediocrities and 
idiot intoxications. Haxton writes in his 
introduction: “To a sober mind, the drunk- 
| enness of cultic worshippers must have 
been particularly unappealing in a cos- 
mopolitan city like Ephesus, with gods of 
wine on every side, drunken Greeks 
initiated into the Thracian ecstasies 
of Dionysus running amok with 
drunken Phrygians worshipping Sa- 
bazius, Lydians possessed by Bas- 
sareus, and Cretans in the frenzy of 
Zagreus, all claiming in their cups to 
have transcended understanding.” 

The Fragments speak in an eerily con- 
temporary voice. Heraclitus anticipated | 
Einstein’s theory that energy is the essence 
of matter: “All things change to fire/ and 
fire exhausted/ falls back into things.” The 
metaphor of Heraclitean fire posits an 
absolutely unstable world, in constant flux, 
consuming and creating, the alternation 
and reconciliation of day and night, waking 
and sleeping, life and 
death, wet and dry, 
good and evil. “What 
was cold soon warms,/ 
and warmth soon 
cools./ So moisture 
dries/ and dry things | 
drown.” And “The 
earth is melted/ into 
the sea/ by that same 
reckoning/ whereby 
the sea/ sinks into the 
earth.” 

Here is the ulti- 
mate economy: “As all 
things change to fire,/ 
and fire exhausted/ 
falls back into things/ 
the crops are sold/ for 
money spent on food.” 

But at least these 
words have, for 2,500 
years, survived the 
fire. —By Lance Morrow 
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ROWLING: Small doses of wit and wordplay 


Magic 101 


Harry Potter’s textbooks 
now cast their own spell 


LATE LAST YEAR, J.K. ROW- 
ling distressed zil- 
lions of readers by 

announcing that the 
fifth novel in her Harry 

Potter saga would not 

appear in 2001. The au- 

thor sweetened this dis- 
mal news, at least a little, 
by promising to make available two books 
regularly read by students at the Hogwarts 

School of Witchcraft and Wizardry: 

Quidditch Through the Ages (Scholastic; 

56 pages; $3.99) by Kennilworthy Whisp, 

and Fantastic Beasts and Where to Find 

Them (Scholastic; 42 pages; $3.99) by 

Newt Scamander. 

Neither of these cleverly factitious 
offerings, both of course written by Row- 
ling, will make much sense to those not 
already steeped in Potter lore. But if the 
books have only a cult appeal, that cult 
happens to be the most populous one in the 
history of commercial publishing. The 
whopping sales that seem certain to follow 
will buy more than entertainment; Rowling 
has earmarked her share of the proceeds to 
the Harry Potter Fund at Comic Relief 
U.K., a British charity devoted to children. 

It’s good to have the author's subtle wit 
and love of wordplay on display again, even 
in small doses. And the book on beasts will 
be of special interest to the faithful because 
it purports to be a facsimile of a copy actu- 
ally owned by Harry Potter and bearing his 
schoolboyish annotations. When, for ex- 
ample, the author promises “A Brief His- 
tory of Muggle Awareness of Fantastic 
Beasts,” Harry circles “Brief” and scrawls 
“you liar.” No wonder so many readers love 


this kid. —By Paul Gray 
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Temptation Island 


Microsoft's powerful new Ultimate TV has sex 
appeal, but it couldn’t steal me away from TiVo 


I’M JUST A GIGOLO WHEN IT COMES TO GADGET LOVE. 
I get all excited about cool devices, then dump 
them in a flash for younger, slimmer, faster models. 
But I've never fallen so hard as I did last month 
when I bought a Sony TiVo, the tapeless video machine that stores up to 
30 hours’ worth of TV on its internal hard drive. TiVo delighted me with 
its ease of use and uncanny intelligence (smart enough 
to recommend shows it knows I'll like). I was sure 





CHRIS TAYLOR 





had to unplug it to get \ 
any sleep. So much 
for all those shows I 
wanted to record 
overnight. 

Ultimate TV's sup- 
posedly universal re- 
mote didn’t fare much 
better. It was bulky, slug- 
gish, overly complicated 
and couldn't even be 
made to turn on my TV. I 
missed TiVo’s slim little 
clicker, which recognized 
the TV semi-automatically. 
And I really missed its 
thumbs-up and thumbs-down buttons. 

Pressing thumbs is how TiVo learns 
which shows you love and hate; when it fig- 
ures out the kind of stuff you like, it records 
it automatically. With Ultimate TV, you 
have to wade through the onscreen sched- 
ule and manually select each program you 
want to record—unless you choose a “sea- 


I'd found a lasting relationship. So when a 
friend mentioned that Microsoft was work- 
ing on a rival box called Ultimate TV that 
could do everything TiVo did plus record 
two channels at the same time, my heart 
sank. Was it dumping time again, so soon? 

To find out, I spent last week on a kind 
of technological Temptation Island, quiet- 
ly playing with Ultimate TV on the bed- 
room set while TiVo sat in the living room, 
blissfully unaware of my cheating. And I’m 
somewhat relieved to report that for all its 
dual-channel flashiness, Ultimate TV ulti- 
mately failed to sway me from my first love. 

Right now, Ultimate TV is only available 
with DirecTV, which means you have to 
commit to satellite to use it (score one for 
TiVo, which works with cable too). Ultimate 
TV combines receiver and recorder in one 
box—which should, in theory, be better. 
But for some reason (possibly all the extra 
circuitry Microsoft had to pack into it) my 
Ultimate TV buzzed and hummed like a 
mini-fridge, even when powered down. I 


APSTERNAY The bad news: last 
week a U.S. district court judge told 
the file-swapping service Napster 
that it has to stop users from 
trading copyrighted music. The 
good news: Napster isn’t trying all 
that hard. Software filters are 
Supposed to keep users from 
posting songs that the record labels 
have asked Napster to block, but the 
filters are ridiculously easy to fool. 
Disguise a song title with an obvious 
misspelling—say, replacing the 
word to with the number 2—and the 
filters won't pick it up. One popular 
Strategy is to post a song with its title 
translated into pig Latin. Something 
tells us the folks from Etallicamay 
aren't going to be satisfied. 


THE BOY IS BACK IN TOWN What handheld 
computer has sold more than 100 million units 
in the past 11 years? The Palm? Wrong! It's 


battery life, a 50% larger screen and as much 
processing power as a Sony PlayStation. 
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son ticket,” which records a show each 
time it’s on. The device also warns you im- 
mediately about scheduling conflicts and, 
as with TiVo, makes it insanely easy to zip 
through the commercials. 

But that’s about as far as Ultimate TV's 
user friendliness goes. Want to mark a 


| show for recording without browsing 


through the listings? Ultimate TV makes 
you enter names on an infrared keyboard, 
which is even clunkier than the remote. 
This is part of the package because Mi- 
crosoft is also trying to sell you Web TV, 
which still ranks as one of the most painful 
Internet experiences I've ever had. 
To be fair to Ultimate 
TV, its main advantage— 
two simultaneous channels 
of everything—is a huge 
one. Last Thursday, for ex- 
ample, it dutifully record- 
ed both Survivor and 
Friends. With TiVo, I 
can’t watch one while 
recording the other. If 
you're a career couch 
potato with many such 
conflicts, you may be 
able to overlook Ulti- 
mate TV's faults. 

But if you're like 
me, and all you really 
want is grippingly 
well-made TV on de- 

mand, no recorder loves you back like TiVo. 
Now if you'll excuse me, I’ve got to make up 
for my unexplained absence with some 
serious thumb action. B 

















You can compare these two systems at 
ultimatetv.com and tivo.com. Questions 
for Chris? E-mail him at cdt@well.com 


address at skim.com. Write down 
the hottie’s skim.com code, and 
you can send him or her e-mail 
the moming after. Moxie sold 
separately. —By Lev Grossman 
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Playing It Cheap 


WITH THE FUNERAL MARCH OF NEGATIVE HEAD- 
lines—dwindling corporate profits, massive lay- 
offs and a slowing economy-—it’s no wonder many 
budding investors are probably balking at buying 
even one mutual fund. Making a $2,500 investment in a declining mar- 
ket may seem like dropping money into a grave. But here’s a way to res- 
urrect your sinking spirits: think small. You can invest in a stock fund 


SHARON EPPERSON 





for a few hundred dollars or less. 
Some load funds have very low mini- 
mums or none at all, although you will have 
to pay a 4% to 6% sales charge. Finding a no- 
load fund for under $500 is more difficult. 
But there are a few fund families that will let 
you in the door for as little as $25 a month. 
And when the cost of getting into the stock 
market is less than dinner for two at Pizze- 
ria Uno, you will be amazed at 
how quickly your appetite for 
investing comes back. 





NO SMALL CHANGE 


sistently been among the firm’s best. 
These gains don’t come that cheap, 
though. It takes only $500 to get started, 
but the fund tacks on a 5.75% load. 
Excelsior Value & Restructuring also 
requires just $500 to get in—but has no 
front-end charge. Excelsior’s fund manag- 
er, David Williams, looks for undervalued 
stocks and companies that are reinventing 
themselves. Vern Hay- 
den, a financial plan- 


If the minimum is $100 3-yr. annualized returns for funds of "€T based in Westport, 
or less, there is usually a $500 or less, as of March 8, 2001 Conn., says it’s his fa- 


catch. You will have to sign 
up for an automatic investment 
plan. Your bank will send 
money electronically from 
your account periodically. 
The challenge, if you are 
picking just a single fund, is to 
find one that is diversified and 
fits your investment goal. Says 
Russel Kinnel, director of fund 
analysis at Morningstar: “It’s re- 
ally important to start with a 
core fund. It may wind up be- _ temnngstaccon 
ing the dominant holding in 
your portfolio 15 years from now.” He sug- 
gests you begin with a large-cap U.S. stock 
fund, like Putnam Research, and then add 
an international and a small-cap offering. 
Pension-fund giant TIAA-CREF— 
best known for investing retirement sav- 
ings—also offers 11 funds with a $250 
minimum investment, or just $25 a 
month, in its automatic investment plan. 
These no-load funds also have some of 
the lowest expenses in the business. Put- 
nam Research is run a bit differently from 
other funds in that family’s lineup. The 
fund draws on Putnam’s analysts, who 
pick their favorite stocks to construct the 
portfolio. It’s one of Putnam’s smaller 
large-cap funds, but its returns have con- 




















vorite $500 fund, 
and given its 
smattering of 
companies in most 
major sectors, he 
would suggest it 
for nearly any 
portfolio. 
Hundreds of 
other inexpen- 
sive funds pop up 
on the Mutual 
Fund Education Al- 
liance’s website (www. 
mfea.com). Look at the list- 
ings under “Funds for $50 or Less” and 
“Lowest Minimum Investment.” But re- 
member: you don’t want to throw money at 
a fund just because you can get in on the 
cheap. You still need to look at expenses 
(they should be less than 1.1%) as well as at 
the fund’s long-term performance, strategy 
and fund family. Stashing money away in 
drips and drabs builds discipline for invest- 
ing. And even though there may be more 
bad news to come, when prices rise, you will 
be glad you kept kept your portfolio alive. 


—* 









Sharon Epperson is a correspondent at 
CNBC Business News. E-mail her at 


| sharon.epperson@nbc.com 





MONEY 








GAINING ON GOLIATH Exchange-traded 
funds are growing rapidly. In December 
they attracted nearly as much new money 
as mutual funds, which netted $11.6 bil- 
lion. ETFs are relatively new pooled invest- 
ment vehicles, whose shares can be trad- 
ed throughout the day. Total assets 
doubled last year, to $72 billion. Impres- 
sive but pocket change compared with the 
$7.2 trillion invested in U.S. mutuals. 


Asset growth of exchange-traded 
funds outpaces mutual funds 


10% 

4 

Source: Investment 
institute 


Company 
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14% 


BETFs 

@ Mutual 
funds 
5.3% 
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RISKLESS? Money-market funds are the 
safe ways to get better-than-bank- 
account returns. Yet lots of them are 
stuffed with commercial paper—unsecured 
short-term lOUs. During the California ener- 
gy crisis, utilities defaulted on that paper, 
prompting fund companies to eat the loss 
so their investors would not have to. Money 
funds hold $644 billion == 

insuchU.S. paper, 
saysiMoneyNet.com, 
but the risks remain 
small because the 
SEC prohibits a fund 
from investing more 
than 5% of its assets : 
in the IOUS of a sin- if 


Sees 


TELEBONDING Last week France Telecom 
sold a record $16.4 billion in bonds, prov- 
ing that deals can be done in this battered 
sector, but at high premiums. The bonds 
(the 10-year coupon pays 7.75%) include 
step-up coupons that pay more if credit rat- 
ings drop. Downgrades have outnumbered 


try's default probability more than doubled 
last year, to more than 4.85%. While the 
forecast is a bit rosier for wireless and data 
services, Moody's managing director, Bob 
Konefal, says, “The old Aa rates are, for the 
most part, history.” —By Julie Rawe 


TIOM AMNAH 
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Bond ratings for global telecoms 
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“Sitting on the sidelines 
without evaluating your 
portfolio may be risky. 


Charles R. Schwab 





Let's not mince words here. These are emotional times. 
No one has a crystal ball on Wall Street. 
And sitting on the sidelines without 
evaluating your portfolio may be risky. 
Investment Specialists with answers. 
It’s at times like this that Charles Schwab can help. 
With Investment Specialists who can offer personalized advice. 
They can review your current position 
‘and discuss specific recommendations. 
That's because our Investment Specialists are not under 
the pressure of commission-based compensation. 
With Investment Specialists at every one of our 394 locations, 
we stand ready to help, whatever the market conditions. 


For an investment consultation and a copy of our free guide 
‘Smart Answers for Today’s Market’, call 1-800-790-3503 today. 











Free Guide 


call 
1-800-790-3803 


click 


www.schwab.com 


visit 
394 locations nationwide 


night 
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To Tattle vs. to Tell 


Kids are conditioned not to snitch on friends. But 
you can teach them to report threats at school 


THE RECENT OUTBREAKS OF VIOLENCE AND THREATS 
of violence in schools have forced parents and kids to 
face an uncomfortable truth: sometimes it is neces- 
sary to “tattle.” From the time our kids start talking, 
most of us parents discourage them from reporting on the everyday indig- 
nities they suffer at the hands of hair-pulling sisters, obnoxious little broth- 
ers or backyard bullies. We want our kids to be strong and learn to handle 
situations without our intervention. We don’t want our kids to tattle. 


AMY DICKINSON 


Except, of course, when they should. 

Violence-prevention experts agree that 
parents should begin educating their 
children starting around age 5 on the dif- 
ference between “tattling” and 
“telling.” Tattling is telling on 
someone in order to get him in 
trouble. Telling is reporting 
about someone to get him help. 

Of course, it’s easier to state 
the distinction than to get 
kids to understand or 
trust it. Young chil- 
dren, especially, of- 
ten fear that if they 
tell on another kid, 
both will get in trou- 
ble. To get around 
that, parents need to 
keep their cool to show 
children that they 
can be safely con- 
fided in. Once a young 
child brings informa- 
tion home, a parent 
must handle it with other 
grownups—taking it out of the 
child’s hands. The act of telling is 
hard enough; parents shouldn't 
further burden kids by asking 
them to fix things too. 

Parents should continue the 
conversation about _ telling 
through elementary school, when children 
are most eager to talk and listen to their par- 
ents. Good conversation starters are open- 
ended questions like “What did you think 
when you saw that happen?” Role playing 
can help: “If a friend told you he was going 
to do something scary, what would you do?” 

A study just released by the Kaiser Fam- 
ily Foundation shows a disturbing chasm 
between parents and kids about just how ef- 
fective family talks can be. Even though 
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66% of parents of eight-to-ll-year-olds said 
they had talked to their kids about guns in 
school, only half of their children remem- 
bered having such a conversation. Parents 
should bring up topics frequently 
but naturally, so kids learn that dif- 
ficult subjects can be freely and 
easily discussed at home. 
With middle or high school- 
ers, parents need to 
avoid two danger 
zones: the “freak 
out” and the “big 
talk.” Sixty-one percent 
of teens in the Kaiser study 
said they don’t confide in their 
parents because they don’t want to 
worry them. Parents need to demonstrate 
that they can listen to their kids without 
judging them and answer questions calmly 
and without lecturing. The car is a good place 
to talk with teens because it isn’t too face to 
face. Parents shouldn’t wait for their chil- 
dren to take the lead. Adults can use recent 
events as a jumping-off point but should talk 
about telling even when it isn’t in the news. 
Once you urge your child to “tell,” the 
burden is on you to believe him, and if he 
comes home with news of kids’ talking 
about harming themselves or others, take 
it seriously, even if it is buried in an ac- 
count of “I have a friend who knows a 
guy who overheard a kid in the locker 
room saying some stupid things.” Kids also 
appreciate it when parents confide their 
own stories. If you dealt with issues such as 
violence and bullying as a teen, tell your 
kids about it. If it starts a conversation, your 
family could have had the “big talk” without 
anyone’s even realizing it. a 
For more information about how to discuss 
difficult subjects with your children, visit 
www.everythingnick.com 








DRINKING DAYS Fratemity and sorority 
members who drink heavily while 

in school don't tend to drink after 
graduation any more than other students, 
according to a study in this month's 
Psychology of Addictive Behaviors, an 
American Psychological Association 
publication. College Greeks drink as a 
group, the study 
says, but when 
they leave the 
party environment 
of campus and 
adopt adult 
responsibilities 
like holding a full- 
time job, they tend 
to leave the binge 
drinking behind as 





children seen at a hospital in Udine, Italy, 
found that boys ages 3 to 5 who slept 
fewer than 10 hours a night sustained 
133% more injuries than those who got 


more rest. The injury risk was highest when 


the children had been up for at least eight 
hours. 
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—By Rebecca Winters 
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Rosemary MacCallum doesn’t make compromises. 
She makes choices. She chooses to climb mountains. 
She chooses to embrace the outdoors, and tackle 
any challenge. Because she knows a 





number, and life is what you make it. 


Today’s AARP helps you make the most out of life, 
with the choices you want, and the voice you need — 
to keep being yourself. 

To learn more about how AARP can help 

you reach your goals, call 1-800-424-3410 

or visit www.aarp.org. 


today’s 


Your Choice. Your Voice. Your Attitude. 
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. ‘S} Who's taking care of you? 
Sheraton 
$350 million is a lot to spend on redecorating. 


ge But my dad is worth it 


“4 


We've spared no expense in finding new ways 





0 take care of you. Enter one of our newly designed rooms 
and see for yourself. Rich jewel-tone colors will remind you of a stylish home. Plush new carpets will entice 
you to go barefoot. The large, wood desk and ergonomic chair will invite 





j to do your best work. And 








the stylish sleigh bed with the very cozy pillow-top mattress will entice 
part of Shera ontinuing commitment to find new 
For reservations and information, call 800-325-< 


tay in bed all day. Its a 
) ind make | at home 
535, visit sheraton.com or cal! your travel planner 
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Visit some of our newly designed hotels: 
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Jibba Jabba with T : 


Yes, fool, that is the suddenly ubi- $ 
quitous MR. T you've spotted inads 


for 1-800-COLLECT, 
and Nick at Nite. “This is my come- 
back,” says T, 48. “I'm here to en- 
tertain the people like no one else 
can. But you have to have a setback 
in order to have a comeback.” T’s 
setback came in 1995, when he was 


Lipton foods 


diagnosed with, no kidding, T-cell 
lymphoma. After initially keeping 
the disease a secret, the man bap- 
tized Lawrence Tureaud decided 
to confront cancer head on. “I said 
to myself, ‘T, you used to kick ass in 
the "hood. You joined the Army so 
you could kick butt. And you scared 
of this?’ I decided to bring cancer 
out of the closet. Now I wear my 
cancer like I wear my blackness 
I'm proud! [Loud grunt.]” Mr. T is 
still in treatment and admits he has 
had to turn down some projects: “I 
do get tired. But I needed cancer to 
test my faith. Now I feel the pres- 
ence of God in me. I can go to sick 
people and say, ‘Yeah, I’m Mr. T 
I got cancer too.”” And, yes, he still 
pities the fool. 





= 





By JOSH TYRANGIEL 






Put out an n abi titled Forever, and you're just setting smabell up. Four 
months after releasing that eternity-promising flop, the SPICE GIRLS may 
have been struck a fatal blow. Last week Melanie Chisholm (second . 

from left) revealed that while she will “always be a Spice Giri,” she 
doesn’t actually want to be in the Spice Girls. “It doesn't really > ~ 
feel that natural to me anymore,” said Chisholm. The Spice Girls é . 
weathered the loss of Geri Halliwell in 1998, but Chisholm is 
believed to be the group's best singer—faint praise, per- 
haps, but when you're an act more critically reviled than 
98°, you take praise where you can get it. Chisholm re- 

leased a solo album in 1999 and plans to begin anoth- 
er in May. A spokesman for her former bandmates 
said, “There are no Spice Girls plans at the moment. 
| think they will sit down and take a view at the end 

of the year, although there is no date in the diary.” 



















CAP AND GOWN— 
MASK OPTIONAL 


Fans of irony circled March 6 on 
their calendars months ago. 


That was the day MICHAEL JACK- 
ON lectured at Oxford Universi- 
ty about the state of global child- 
hood. During his half-hour talk, 
for which he arrived three hours 
late, the singer made reference 
to what he termed Generation 
O—“a generation that has every- 
thing on the outside ... but 
an aching emptiness on the in- 
side.” Mostly Jackson used his 
time to paint a Hallmark Hall of 
Fame-style narrative of the 
emotional abuse heaped upon 
him by his father Joe. “I wanted 
a father who showed me love, 
and my father never did that,” 
said Jackson. “He never gave 
me a piggyback ride; he never 
threw a pillow or a water balloon 
at me.” After the speech, Jack- 
son remained in England to 
serve as best man at the wed- 
ding of psychic spoon bender 
Uri Geller. Again he was hours 
late, forcing Geller to improvise 
and hold the reception before 
the ceremony. Somehow, Geller 
did not foresee Jackson's 
tardiness. 


PERHAPS HE NEEDS KEVIN COSTNER’S SERVICES 


RUSSELL CROWE didn’t bring Meg Ryan or Jodie Foster to the Golden Globe Awards 
in January. Rather, he was escorted by several men visibly straining the integrity of 
their tux fabric. The FBI confirmed last week that the men were federal agents, 
brought in as a last-minute precautionary measure after the bureau learned of a 


multimillion-dollar ransom plot against Crowe. The actor, who starred as a kidnap-and- 
rescue specialist in Proof of Life, was made aware of the threat but decided to 
attend the awards anyway. Crowe’s publicist says her client has increased his personal 
security team but has not missed any scheduled public appearances. Crowe expects 
to attend the Academy Awards on March 25 since he is nominated for Best Actor for 
his role in Gladiator. If his date is wearing a dress, we'll know the threat has passed. 
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Lance Morrow 


Lessons of a Bad Heart 


How Dick Cheney and I live on the edge and quiet the killer in the basement 


ROM TIME TO TIME, I HAVE FELT DICK CHENEY'S PAIN. 

We are both about the same age—I am some months old- 

er—and we both had our first heart attacks in our mid-30s. 

Over the years, we have been similarly inconvenienced by 
heart attacks. The elephant has stepped on his chest four times, 
and on mine twice. Cheney has had one multiple-bypass opera- 
tion; I have had two of them. We have both had angioplasties, with 
stents. A couple of years ago, I drew ahead of Cheney in the fancy- 
therapy category by having DNA injected into my myocardium 
in order to induce the growth of new ves- 
sels—angiogenesis, a still experimental 
but highly promising technique that has, 
in my case, worked miraculously well. 

The Bush-Cheney situation pro- 
duces role-reversal jokes—about Bush 
being a heartbeat away from the presi- 
dency, and so on. Having lived through 
medical experiences similar to the Vice 
President's, I have a wary and complex 
attitude toward the fact that the most 
important man in Washington aside 
from Bush has been playing peekaboo 
for so long with his own mortality. 

Since Cheney is not vice-presiden- 
tial standby equipment but rather a vital 
part of the Bush Administration, his 
medical fragility (if that’s what it is) rais- 
es semiurgent questions about illness 
and power. When young John Kennedy 
was elected in 1960, he had already been 
given the sacrament of Extreme Unction several times. He had 
suffered for years from life-threatening Addison’s disease. 
Kennedy succeeded Dwight Eisenhower, whose presidency was 
much afflicted by heart trouble and ileitis. Lyndon Johnson, fol- 
lowing J.F.K., had a history of heart attacks and a Rabelaisian ap- 
petite for all sorts of things that were not good for his coronary 
arteries, including quantities of Scotch. He abdicated the presi- 
dency in 1968, went home to the ranch and smoked himself to 
death. 

Public-private connections: when I contemplate Cheney's 
dilemma, I see my own—minus power, limousines and Secret 
Service. 

My approach to life for many years has been ascetic, robust 
and provisional. Every mortal lives with the fact of his own 
death. Most people are not disabled by the thought; they are able 
to forget about it, on most days. We pretend we are immortal. 
And of course, we are—for the moment. People with a history of 
heart attacks, like me and Cheney, do, however, listen to the en- 
gine more carefully than most drivers. We cock an ear inward. 
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After a heart attack, you feel as if someone has broken into 
the house in the middle of the night. You know there is a killer 
waiting in the dark basement. You imagine him mounting the 
stairs with a knife in his hands. You finger the tiny glass cylin- 
der of nitro as if it were Kryptonite. You rub the middle of your 
chest and feel the bumpy scars where the bone was wired back 
together after bypass. 

A heart attack leaves you feeling that your most intimate 
friend has breached a fundamental trust. The body—bright 
youth, now tarnished and corrupted— 
loses its mind and violently assaults you, 
a monster within. You live thereafter 
with a strange sense of alienation. 

Is it the heart attacks or the bypass 
operations afterward that for some rea- 
son often leave the patient prone to de- 
pression? It seems an odd emotional 
logic to become depressed after having 
been given new piping and a new lease 
on life. Some lore has it that bypass peo- 
ple are a little crazier than most, that the 
“cabbage” (coronary-artery bypass) acti- 
vates a wild hair. I am beginning to think 
there’s truth in the theory that bypass 
surgery damages the memory. Mine was 
once photographic. Now I have to work 
harder sometimes to fetch a name. The 
other day, for some reason, I wanted to 
retrieve the name of—you know, the 

“gonzo journalist of fear-and-loathing 
fame _ Rolling Stone ... you know ... But the once perfectly fa- 
snilier words skittered off into the dark, and it was half a day be- 
fore I caught sight of them as they dodged around another cor- 
ner of the mind: Hunter Thompson! 

I have seen no evidence of Cheney's being depressed or act- 
ing screwy or forgetting things. He seems the perfect Duke of 
Kent, who was King Lear’s bluff, loyal, sane liege man and exec. 
I am not 100% about my own sanity. I certainly have had bouts 
of the bypass depression. 

Living with heart disease over the long haul usually produces 
a disciplined and grumpily abstemious character who learns, in 
time, a sense of quiet gratitude. I guess I’m not terribly worried 
about Cheney, although he could stand to lose some weight and 
work on his muscle tone. He moves sometimes with alarming 
heaviness, like Willy Loman after a long day. What he should do 
is think of heart disease as a good way to get in shape. 5 





Lance Morrow writes a column for time.com 
every Monday and Thursday 
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att.com/homedepot 


AT&T Integrated Network Connection Service lets Home Depot manage inventories 
in real time. Providing 24/7 links to the best weather data, so building supplies can 
get to storm-threatened areas—well before the storm. Truly stirring, isn't it? 
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